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Editorial 





TAKE INVENTORY OF HELP. 


By this time, every employer 
should have taken careful stock of 
his staff, so that he knows which 
men are likely to be called for serv- 
ice, which ones either will not be 
called or probably will be deferred, 
which men are of the type and ca- 
pacity to feel the lure of higher 
wages elsewhere and which ones are 
relatively certain to stay where they 
are, either through attachment to 
the job, physical condition or family 
circumstances. If you have not al- 
ready taken such an inventory, so 
that you can plan what you will do 
to replace those men likely to leave, 
there is no time to be lost. 

Loca! conditions will determine 
how able-bodied men can be re- 
placed. That it can be done is 
shown by the top-notch condition of 
nurseries where older and less phys- 
ically fit men have taken over jobs, 
where some female help has replaced 
the male, or even where high school 
boys have been required at week- 
ends to catch up with the work. Less 
efficient all these substitutes may be, 
causing a higher labor cost in pro- 
duction, but there is no alternative. 





FREEZING WAGES. 


Some nurserymen feel concern 
about the President's order, under 
authority recently granted by Con- 
gress, said to freeze wages. Actually 
it only puts the brakes on, and then 
in the case of industries paying high 
rates. Employers with not more than 
eight employees are exempt by reg- 
ulation. Also exempt by regulation 
are wage increases for special merit 
and promotion by lengthened service. 
But any employer can raise wages 
subject to the approval of the War 
Labor Board, and if any nursery em- 
ployer found application to the board 
necessary, it would probably be 
granted in view of the fact that 
nursery wages are generally much 
below the rates of pay in war indus- 
tries, which were the target of the 
freeze order. 

Many points remain to be clarified 
under the President's wage order. 





The Mirror of the Trade 








The Economic Stabilization Board, 
under Director James F. Byrnes, has 
just started on this task. 

Should the control of wages be 
supplemented by a control of jobs, 
obviously the purpose will be to pre- 
vent employers’ pirating workers 
from other factories by offering 
higher wages, while, under the stabil- 
ization order, they are unable to pay 
more to hold their own men. AIl- 
ready the Man Power Commission 
has sought a voluntary agreement 
among the war industry employers 
in the vicinity of Baltimore whereby 
no worker will be hired, except 
through a government labor office, 
if he has left a job in another war 
industry. In Canada workers are 
hired only through government labor 
offices, which may refuse a worker 
permission to change his job. Obvi- 
ously the job freezing order would 
be for the benefit of war industries, 
not civilian employers, such as nurs- 
erymen. On the other hand, its 
primary purpose is to prevent infla- 
tion by the spiraling of wage rates, 
to prevent employers’ bidding against 
one another. Consequently, it is 
reasonable to believe that a nursery 
worker who found that the high 
wages in a defense factory were not 
so profitable as he expected might 
find no obstacle put in his way to 
return to his normal employment at 
less than he obtained in war work. 
But, it must be granted, speculation 
as to the effect of some future gov- 
ernment order is of little purpose 
now. 

One important fact remains, that 
workers in the horticultural field are 
generally attached to their occupa- 
tion. They are likewise of a type 
that appreciates a steady job and a 
permanent one. There are still a 
large number of employees who, 
until the country requires them for 
active service, realize that steady 
wages and an assured future with 
a responsible employer afford a much 
better outlook than a few extra dol- 
lars to be grabbed now by shifting 
jobs with an accompanying prospect 
of loss of employment altogether 
when the war ends. Release of mil- 
lions of workers from war industries 
and more millions of soldiers from 
service make certain terrific competi- 
tion for civilian jobs at the war's end, 


even if no depression follows. Hence 
it is to be remembered that the gov- 
ernment orders affecting wages and 
jobs are police efforts to make em- 
ployers and employees do what fair- 
and sound judgment would 
cause them to do of their own ac- 
cord if they could clearly think 
ahead. 

The purpose is to maintain pro- 
duction on an even keel as far as 
possible in civilian industry while 
putting the fullest speed into war 
production. Since the first thought 
of everyone should be the winning 
of the war, nurserymen are doing 
their bit when they make the neces- 
sary shifts and substitutions in em 
ployment as will keep their own 
business going to meet the current 
public demand. 


ness 





STOPS SHEDDING OF 
CHRISTMAS TREES. 


For nurserymen who sell Christmas 
trees to local customers there may 
be a useful tip in the following, from 
a recent press release of the “Master 
Gardener”: 

“If you have a tree stand of the 
type that uses water as ballast, with 
the tree securely fastened in the 
center and the trunk directly in the 
water, use a teaspoonful of complete 
balanced plant food to each quart of 
water in the container. The tree ab- 
sorbs nutrients from the solution and 
continues growth temporarily. 

“If you have no such container, 
you probably can’t find one now be- 
cause of priorities on metals, but you 
can improvise a holder in this man- 
ner: Use a 16-quart bucket filled with 
gravel or crushed stone, mixing one- 
fourth pound of a complete balanced 
plant food with this material and 
filling the pail with water within 
two inches from the top. 

“Plant food tablets may also be 
used for this purpose. Use two or 
three tablets to each quart of water 
used in the container. 

“Not only will this treatment keep 
the needles from falling and keep the 
tree greener, but the tree will be less 
of a fire hazard. 

“IT can’t vouch for this fact, but’ 
one experimenter said not only did 
his tree hold its needles, but the 
tree actually grew new ends on the 
limbs!” 
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START SELLING EARLY 


More trade buying will be done by mail this year, because 


of reduced travel by nurserymen and their salesmen. 
advertising will give more time for correspondence. 


Early 
Obtain 


maximum attention for your offers by advertising them in 


the American Nurseryman—circulation confined to the trade. 
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Identification of Japanese Maples 


The Japanese maple problem is 
altogether mild by comparison with 
the rest of the Japanese problems 
plaguing us in these days. It remains 
as a problem, nevertheless, with 
anyone, seller or buyer, who intends 
to secure a certain ornamental small 
tree which he understands as a Japa- 
nese maple, but is unable to identify 
under its proper name, so many and 
so different are the forms in this 
group. 

To deal with Japanese maples in de- 
_ tail would be impossible here for the 
simple reason that there are too many 
of them. Slightly over a century ago, 
a Nipponese potentate gave Siebold, 
one of the early students of the plant 
life of Japan, a portfolio containing 
samples of the best known orna- 
mental maples of Japanese origin. 
This collection—we are told by 
Miquel, another famous student of 
far eastern plants—filled a whole 
case of the herbarium of Leiden. 
I have seen a catalogue issued by 
the Yokohama Nursery Co. in 1898, 
listing and figuring in color some 
thirty-seven different ornamental ma- 
ples. Not all the plants carried by 
this concern were of the kind which 
we understand today as Japanese 
maples, because the material offered 
included Acer carpinifolium, Acer 
mono, A. rufinerve and forms that 
would seem to be related with A. 
diabolicum and A. miyabei, which all 
the trade does not associate now- 
adays with the acer that comes from 
Japan. However, it is a conserva- 
tive estimate that at least twenty-five 
different forms are currently propa- 
gated and sold today in this country. 
“Standardized Plant Names,” second 
edition 1942, lists about twenty. 
Clearly, it proves impossible to deal 
with all these plants in detail in a 
short article, and I will contribute 
here no more than a brief outline of 
the Japanese maple problem, leaving 
it to the reader to put the dots on 
the i's. 

It should be realized, to begin 
with, that we currently understand 
as Japanese maples two altogether 
different species, known to the last 
edition of “Standardized Plant 
Names” as fullmoon maple, Acer 


By Leon Croizat 


japonicum, and Japanese maple, Acer 
palmatum. It is unfortunate, of 
course, that the former should be 
the one known to botanists as ja- 
ponicum, because the use of this 
Latin name inevitably confuses the 
nomenclature of this group in the 
minds of practical students of plants, 
who in the light of common sense 
cannot see a justification for crossing 
the wires, so to speak. Nothing can 
be done about this condition, how- 
ever, because japonicum is scientif- 
ically correct. To make the best of 
a bad bargain, we are bound to take 
careful notice that the species called 
japonicum is the fullmoon maple and 
not the Japanese maple. 


The fullmoon maple is not rare in 
cultivation, being represented almost 
exclusively by the typic form and one 
variety. Occasionally, maples, are 
planted which are closely related 
with Acer japonicum, such as A. 
pseudo-sieboldianum, A. circinatum 
and A. shirasawanum. It is lucky 
for the practical plantsman that the 
characters which separate these 
plants from the fullmoon maple in- 
terest as a rule only the professional 
botanist, so that they may be ignored 
in a short review. The Japanese 
maple, unlike the fullmoon, abounds 
in forms and varieties, and these are 
what most confuse the average stu- 
dent of ornamentals. 











eee, 








Figure 1, Leaf of the fullmoon maple (Acer japonicum); 2, Leaf of the Japanese 
maple (Acer palmatum, typic form); 3, Leaf of Acer japonicum aconitifolium (also 
known as A. japonicum parsoni); 4, Leaf of Acer palmatum elegans; 5, Leaf lobe of 
Acer japonicum aconitifolium; 6, Leaf lobe of Acer japonicum elegans; 7, Leaf lobe 


of Acer palmatum dissectum. 
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Since it proves essential to draw 
a line between the fullmoon and the 
Japanese maple as a preliminary step 
toward unraveling the tangled skein 
of the classification of these plants, 
let us take a glance at figure 1, illus- 
trating a leaf of A. japonicum, and 
at figure 2, showing a leaf of A. 
palmatum. We readily see that the 
spread of the leaf as a whole covers 
about half a circle, that is, 180 de- 
grees. It is seldom prudent to rely 
on characters of leaves in the iden- 
tification of plant material, because 
leaves are notoriously variable. How- 
ever, the maples are trees which for 
practical purposes can be fairly well 
recognized by their foliage, the out- 
line of the leaf being reasonably con- 
stant in this genus for the same spe- 
cies or variety. Thus, I may point 
out that the fullmoon maple carries 
about eleven lobes to a leaf, while 
the Japanese maple carries only 
seven. This means, in terms of struc- 
tural possibilities, that the lobes of 


the leaf of the fullmoon are more 
crowded than those of the Japanese 
maple, and have less room to become 
broad toward the middle. Having 
noticed this we may, take a look at 
figure 3 and figure 4, to see what 
happens when the leaves of these 
species become cut in. We see that 
when this takes place, the leaf lobe 
of the fullmoon (figure 3 and figure 
5, the latter showing an isolated 
lobe) breaks up in a manner that 
leaves the lobe broader at the tip 
than toward the middle of the base, 
while the lohe.of the Japanese maple 
(figure 4 and figure 6) retains its 
characteristic outline, broader at the 
middle. It will be noticed, in addi- 
tion, that the peculiar shape of the 
Japanese maple’s leaf is not lost al- 
together even in such a variety as is 
shown in figure 10 and may be traced 
back even in such extreme cases as 
that illustrated in figure 7. Likewise, 
the typic leaf form of the fullmoon 
can be detected in the leaves illus- 























Figure 8, Leaf of Acer pseudo-sieboldianum; 9, Leaf of Acer platanoides lorbergi; 
10, Pea of Acer palmatum septemlobum; 11, Leaf of Acer shirasawanum; 12, Leaf of 


Acer circinatum. 
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trated in figures 8, 11 and 12. In 
conclusion, what we have here are 
two fundamentally different patterns 
of foliage, which vary in detail and 
yield extreme forms (figures 7 and 
10), unlike the parental ones in de- 
tail, but not in character. Proof of 
this is to be found in the leaf of fig- 
ure 9, which—as it will later be ex- 
plained—does not belong to either 
of the Japanese maples and has, in- 
deed, a character of its own, despite 
its being much dissected and lobed. 

Figures 1 and 3 illustrate the full- 
moon maple, A. japonicum, and the 
best known of its varieties, A. japon- 
icum aconitifolium, also called A. 
japonicum parsonsi, from the Parsons 
of Flushing, N. Y., who first popu- 
larized it. A lobe from the leaf of 
the latter is shown in detail in fig- 
ure 5. Figures 8, 11 and 12 exhibit, 
respectively, A. pseudo-sieboldianum, 
A. shirasawanum and A. circinatum, 
three close relatives of the fullmoon 
maple, at least as to leaf. The pos- 
sible range of variation of the foliage 
of the Japanese maple, A. palmatum, 
is extensive, as it goes all the way 
from the leaf forms illustrated in 
figure 2 (A. palmatum, typic form) 
and figure 10 (A. palmatum septem- 
lobum) to the one shown in figure 7 
(A. palmatum dissectum). Natur- 
ally, it is a form like the one shown 
in figure 4 (A. palmatum elegans) 
which holds the middle between the 
extremes. There is a variety of the 
Japanese maple, A. palmatum lineari- 
lobum, not illustrated here, which 
has almost straight lobes; that is, 
lobes which do not bulge at the 
middle. Even this form, however, 
cannot be confused with the full- 
moon maple, because it is actually 
close to A. palmatum elegans (figure 
4), differing from it mainly in the 
less curved outline of the lobes and 
in the leaf itself tending to be nar- 
rower at the base. 

Anyone dealing with “Japanese 
maples” should get hold of the es- 
sential fact that in these plants we 
have certain varieties based on the 
outline of the leaf, while others, on 
the contrary, are based on its color. 
Accordingly, two varieties called 
aureum are known, one of the full- 
moon, the other of the Japanese 
maple. It stands to reason that under 
the circumstances nothing definite is 
meant by somebody who asks the 
delivery of a “golden Japanese 
maple.” It is possible to find any 
of the varieties of the Japanese maple 
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with leaves of green or more or less 
deep purplish color, this accounting 
for the fact that he who orders a 
plant of Acer palmatum atropur- 
pureum, sight unseen, may be deliv- 
ered in all good faith a plant with 
leaves such as are shown in figures 
2, 4 or 10. I am not aware that 
the essential difference between form 
varieties and color varieties in this 
group has been emphasized strongly 
enough, which results in a great deal 
of unnecessay uncertainty about the 
value of most varieties and forms of 
the “Japanese maples.” For instance, 
in “Standardized Plant Names,” the 
following varieties of Acer palmatum 
refer to the outline af the leaf; 
crispum, linearilobum, sessilifolium 
and dissectum, while the color of the 
leaf is involved by the following 
ones: atropurpureum,  atrolineare, 
reticulatum, roseomarginatum, ru- 
brum, sanguineum, ornatum and 
aureum. It is true that even color 
varieties have by now ‘become fairly 
well standardized around certain leaf 
forms, because all these plants are 
usually propagated as clones, but some 
of the best known are not necessarily 
uniform, the clones themselves hav- 
ing arisen from originally diferent 
stocks. 

The leaf shown in figure 9 is not 
that of a “Japanese maple,” but that 
of a variety of the common Norway 
maple, so-called Acer platanoides lor- 
bergi. The capital difference in 
character which sets this leaf apart 
from any leaf of the fullmoon or of 
the Japanese maple is evident. Most 
maples can be had in forms with 
leaves variously lobed and cut in, the 
identification as to species being in 
every case safely assured by the bark 
and the bud. The ornamental value 
of these freakish plants is generally 
scanty; few are cultivated, and it is 
likely that even less will be planted 
in the future than are now in use. 

Acer circinatum, the so-called vine 
maple (figure 12) is frequently mis- 
taken for its far eastern brethren, but 
is a good American plant, on the con- 
trary. It is a native of the range be- 
tween California and British Colum- 
bia, and to this day it bears witness 
to the ties that millions of years ago 
bound as a single whole the lands on 
this and that side of the Pacific ocean. 





EDGAR ALFSEN, Alpena, Mich., 
has taken out a general nursery 
license under the name of Alpena 
Nursery Co. 


BRINGS COUNTRY TO CITY. 


Gasoline rationing and other re- 
strictions on transportation are al- 
ready making definite changes in 
merchandising methods and, as the 
war is prolonged, will probably cause 
still further adjustments. During the 
recent era of “everybody on wheels” 
in this country distance was no bar- 
rier to trade from a wide territory, 
and nurserymen found that buyers 
drove their motorcars directly to 
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has established a retail outlet at Read- 
ing, Pa., the nearest large community 
to the nursery, fourteen miles distant. 


Known as the Garden Center, the 
establishment is located in the heart 
of Reading, only one and one-half 
squares from the center of the city. 
It consists of a spacious store and an 
outdoor display garden. There is an 
entrance from the store leading into 
the garden, but there is also a side 
entrance through which one may 








City Garden Shop Opened by Nursery Because of Gas Rationing. 


sources of supply for plant materials 
and other garden needs. The result 
was the maintenance of well estab- 
lished retail selling facilities on the 
nursery grounds almost without re- 
gard to distances from densely popu- 
lated centers. 

The war and the necessary restric- 
tions on travel, however, have 
changed all this. The public is forced 
to conserve rubber tires on automo- 
biles because of the rationing of gaso- 
line and buying excursions into the 
country from urban areas will soon 
be a thing of the past. What can be 
done to maintain the volume of di- 
rect sales at retail during the period 
of the emergency? 

The Farr Nursery Co., Weiser 
Park, Pa., has an answer. This com- 
pany is noted for its elaborate dis- 
play grounds at the nursery, located 
on route 422 between Reading and 
Lebanon, which have attracted visi- 
tors and buyers not only from those 
cities, but from a wide area in eastern 
and southeastern Pennsylvania. Real- 
izing that people in the cities will 
be unable to go to the country easily, 
the Farr organization has literally 
brought the country to the city. It 


have access to the garden without 
going into the store. A photograph 
of the center is reproduced on this 
page. 

This retail outlet was opened Sep- 
tember 19 and 20, and approximately 
ten per cent of the local customers of 
the firm visited the place on those 
days. In addition to nursery stock, 
the center handles pottery, glassware 
and garden accessories. In the display 
garden are evergreens and perennials 
for the cash-and-carry trade. At the 
present time the store is featuring 
about twenty-five varieties of berried 
shrubs and trees arranged in suitable 
table decorations. 

Officers of the Farr Nursery Co. 
are C. M. Boardman, president; John 
M. Stoudt, vice-president, and H. G. 
Seyler, treasurer. 





TED SALEEBEY, proprietor of 
Hansen's Nurseries, 401 West Wash- 
ington street and 3121 El Cajon 
boulevard, San Diego, Cal., has an- 
nounced the consolidation of the two 
establishments at the West Washing- 
ton street location. He conducted a 
closing-out sale at the El Cajon 
branch. 








Plant Board Meets 


At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Plant Board, held October 12 
to 14, at the Hotel Lord Baltimore, 
Baltimore, Md., D. B. Mackie, of 
the California department of agricul- 
ture, was elected chairman, and A. B. 
Buchholz, of the New York depart- 
ment of agriculture, was elected vice- 
chairman. B. P. Livingston, Ala- 
bama state entomologist, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Dr. Carl J. Drake, Iowa state en- 
tomologist, retiring president of the 
board, opened the program of ad- 
dresses with a review, “Present 
Trends in Plant Regulatory Work.” 

Gypsy moth control was reviewed 
by A. B. Buchholz, New York; E. N. 
Cory, Maryland, and E. A. Sheals, 
Washington. Japanese beetle quar- 
antine work was reported by E. G. 
Brewer, New Jersey, and T. B. 
Symons, Maryland. The European 
corn borer problem was discussed by 
C. M. Packard, Washington, D. C.; 
H. F. Seifert, Illinois, and R. B. 
Friend, Connecticut. 

The need of reciprocity and uni- 
formity between states in plant reg- 
ulatory work was discussed by L. M. 
Gates, Nebraska, and J. T. French, 
Virginia. 

The war work of the federal bu- 
reau of entomology and plant pa- 
thology was reviewed by the chief 
of the bureau, P. N. Annand, while 
L. C. McLaine, Ottawa, Ont., re- 
ported for Canada. State coopera- 
tion was the subject of reports by 
T. J. Headlee, New Jersey, and D. B. 
Mackie, California. 

The banquet address was made 
by Congressman Clarence Cannon. 
Frank Bane, director of the Council 
of State Governments, Chicago, and 
R. P. White, Washington, D. C., 
secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, told of the war 
efforts of their organizations. 

Concluding the paper by Dr. White 
on “The American Association of 
Nurserymen in War Economy,” he 
presented the following suggestion 
for the board's consideration: 

A, A. N. in War. 

“Up to the present time, there has 
been no mass movement of plant ma- 
terial from one producing area to 
another. It is predicted that there 
may be such movement in the future, 


because of the absorption of all avail- 
able nursery stock for protective con- 
cealment use located in the near vi- 
cinity of the installations along the 
eastern coast particularly,and to some 
extent along the western coast. 

“When and if this time comes, you 
may have added burdens thrust upon 
you. The army does not wait. When 
it wants plant material on site for 
protective concealment planting, you 
may rest assured that no state truck 
regulations, no state fees, no state 
quarantine, not demonstrable to be 
necessary for the protection of a 
state’s agricultural and horticultural 
resources, is going to stop it. 

“If I had any suggestions at all to 
make to you, it would be a sugges- 
tion that you individually, now, set 
up a procedure whereby every state 
regulation and every state quaran- 
tine regulating the interstate move- 
ment of any commodity, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, be placed under 
the ruthless scrutiny of an impartial 
board to determine (1) if the regu- 
lation or quarantine is founded on 
sound biological principles; (2) if so, 
if the anticipated economic loss re- 
sulting from the introduction of a 
pest would be commensurate with 
the economic loss now entailed by 
enforcement; (3) if the regulation 
will stand up in light of a searching 
inquiry of all the facts, and (4) if 
some reasonably satisfactory com- 
modity treatment cannot be generally 
instituted. 

“These war days are days of elim- 
ination of waste. Waste means waste 
motion as well as waste materials. 
No time is more propitious for such 
a study. You may be confronted 
with a reduced personnel, forcing 
you either to do an inspection and 
enforcement job poorly over your en- 
tire field, or to do it well over a 
limited field. It seems obvious to me 
what the choice should be. 

“I should go one step further and 
suggest that any examining board 
which might be set up for the pur- 
pose I have indicated should have 
upon it industry representatives. If 
a quarantine under examination per- 
tains to the movement of hay, seek 
the cooperation of the hay dealers’ 
association; if it pertains to citrus 
fruits, seek the cooperation of the 
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citrus producers’ association; if it in- 
volves fruits and vegetables, seek the 
assistance of the fresh fruit and vege- 
table dealers’ association. We will 
offer you all assistance and coopera- 
tion we are able to give in those 
problems relating to plant materials. 

“Perhaps such a suggestion as | 
have made is out of order. Perhaps 
it has no merit. Perchance there are 
factors involvéd which I have failed 
to recognize and consider. It is pos- 
sible that all state quarantines regu- 
lating the movement of commodi- 
ties are letter-perfect and can be 
justified on both biological and eco- 
nomic grounds. If so, no one should 
object to the proposal which I have 
made, and certainly you would be in 
a much stronger position after such 
an inquiry. I have made a suggestion 
to you, which I sincerely believe is 
dictated by the trend of the times. 
You can do with it what you will.” 





ST. LOUIS GROUP MEETS. 


The Landscape and Nurserymen’s 
Association of Greater St. Louis, 
Mo., met October 12 at the offices 
of Charles W. Fullgraf, Clayton. 

The newly elected chairman, 
Stephan Beer, presided at a well 
attended meeting. All newly elected 
officers were duly installed, with 
Henry Muskopf and A. Vandereem 
acting as installing officials. Past 
Chairman Clarence McGovern gave 
a detailed report on the association's 
exhibit at the recent victory garden 
harvest show, heid at Missouri Bo- 
tanical Garden. 

A report was made of the board 
of governors’ meeting at which a 
standard practice code was discussed, 
and several letters from various sim- 
ilar organizations which are working 
on the same type of code throughout 
the country were read. Several sug’ 
gestions were made, but it was de- 
cided to wait until the next meeting 
to bring any for definite action. 

The following were elected to 
membership by acclamation: A. Van- 
dereem, Wilbur Nursery Co.; Henry 
W. Endres, Westover Nursery Co., 
and Andre Bourdet. 





SYMPATHY is extended C. J. 
Maloy, Rochester, N. Y., secretary 
of the New York State Nursery- 
men’s Association, in the death, Oc- 
tober 12, of his son, Thomas, city 
forester at Rochester until illness 
forced his retirement. 
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Mechanics of Moving Big Trees 


The man or woman of 40 or 50 
years of age is most interested in the 
possibilities of planting good-size 
trees. This desire for an immediate 
effect is not a sign of impatience, but 
rather a realization of the value of 
time and how swiftly it passes. 


There is no surer way of helping a 
customer steal a march on time than 
by planting a large tree. Sell him 
the idea that he can have an immedi- 
ate permanent effect by planting 
thrifty trees 25, 30 or even 50 years 
old. Explain how the cost is small if 
spread over the years saved, and it is 
probably the only investment he can 
make which will enhance the value of 
his property and grow in size and 
beauty from year to year. The differ- 
ence in price between a 12-inch tree 
and a 2-inch tree does not seem so 
great if the day is hot and you can get 
across the fact that shade can be had 
at once for the enjoyment of his fam- 
ily and friends. 


Some of your prospects may think 
big tree moving is a modern develop- 
ment and will hesitate to try some- 
thing new. This is not true, for mov- 
ing of big trees has been traced back 
at least 4,000 years. Carvings on the 
pyramids show balled and burlapped 
trees being moved. Marco Polo, in 
writing of his travels in China some 
700 years ago, tells about Kublai Khan 
sending his servants and a troupe of 
elephants to bring beautiful trees from 
many points in his kingdom with the 
soil about their roots to beautify his 
palace grounds. An early governor 
of Brazil transplanted some 700 cocoa 
trees, thirty to fifty feet high, a dis- 
tance of four miles. This, however, 
was small compared to the exploits 
of Louis XIV, who moved nearly an 
entire forest to Versailles. The Eng- 
lishman, Sir Henry Stewart, was mov- 
ing big trees during the reign of 
George IV with his tree-moving ma- 
chine with a loss of less than two per 
cent, which, by the way, would be 
good work in this day and age. One 
can thus see that planting large trees 
is an old practice and a successful one 
in many lands and climes. It is a 
logical thing to do in this day and age 
if the customer has need or feels the 


By M. G. Coplen 


Success in moving big trees de- 
pends not so much on the actual 
digging, transporting and plant- 
ing as on careful attention to 
choice of tree, site to which it is 
to be moved, soil preparation, 
drainage, pruning and care after 
planting. Advice on these points 
is given here from the long ex- 
perience of a Maryland nursery- 
man in moving big trees. 





desire to enjoy the immediate effects 
a large tree will give him. 

So far as getting trees to grow, there 
is little difference between planting a 
4-inch one or a 16-inch one of the 
same species except for the mechanical 
problems involved, provided the tree 
is in a thriving condition with a trunk 
free of mechanical, animal, fire or 
insect damage. The top growth 
should be normal, with plump buds 
and light-colored new growth showing 
through the pattern of the old bark. 

It is believed that there are certain 
times of the year when certain trees 
can be transplanted to better advan- 
tage than at other times. This does 
not mean that the dormant period is 
the ideal time—far from it. The fact 
of the matter is, experience has shown 
that certain varieties of trees, consid- 
ered difficult to transplant while dor- 
mant, grow and thrive when trans- 
planted while in active growth. These 
include copper beech, tulip poplar, 
magnolia, sweet gum, holly and per- 
simmon. You who have had trouble 
with large white dogwoods should try 
transplanting them in late August or 
early September. As for trees con- 
sidered easily transplanted, such as 
ash, maples, pin and willow oak, elm 
or linden, experience has proved they 
can be transplanted any time an order 
is received. 

So that the landscape nurseryman 
might extend his planting season, con- 
siderable time has been spent in de- 
signing equipment for so-called out- 
of-season planting. The first and last 
thought has been for the future wel- 
fare of the tree. This required some 
way to load and transport the tree 
with the majority of the feeding root- 


lets in the ball unbroken. It has been 
accomplished largely by equipment 
not attached to the trunk of the tree. 
Furthermore, the tree can be raised 
or lowered while setting to exact 
grade without jacking or prying on 
the ball or using the trunk of the 
tree for leverage. Also, the trunk of 
the tree is not used for leverage in 
loading or unloading. 


In quoting a price, remember that 
anything can happen in tree moving. 
Few tree movers allow enough for 
their overhead or for the cost of locat- 
ing a tree which will meet the cus- 
tomer’s ideas. Beware of the customer 
who insists on moving an old tree low 
in vitality just because it has an en- 
chanting shape or a limb growing 
just so. 

Always remember trees are living 
organisms and thrive best when favor- 
ably located and in conditions fitted 
to their individual requirements. 
Trees will grow under a wide variety 
of unfavorable climatic and soil con- 
ditions, but there is much difference 
between a tree that just grows and 
one which grows and thrives. 


Make every effort to sell trees that 
are native to the locality and are 
most easily transplanted. Bear in 
mind that trees from woodlands, 
which have had their tops protected 
by other trees and their roots near the 
surface protected by shade and a 
natural mulch of leaves, will suffer 
when moved into the open and ex- 
posed to full sunlight and drying 
winds. 

Not enough attention has been paid 
to soil conditions. Depth of soil is 
important in selecting a tree to be 
moved. Should the topsoil be shallow 
and on hardpan, the root system will 
be close to the surface. Quite often 
a shallow soil inderlaid with hardpan 
means wet digg...g and a shallow ball 
which will slough down and be hard 
to handle. Conditions of this kind will 
greatly increase the cost of handling 
and the odds against the tree's sur- 
viving. 

In figuring costs, be sure to estimate 
the weight of the ball to be dug. Tree 
balls will weigh on the average of 100 
to 110 pounds per cubic foot. This 
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does not include the weight of the 
tree. Check the distance out to a good 
road, as winching the tree across wet, 
boggy ground takes time and costs 
money. Also check conditions at the 
planting site and on the route of 
travel for such things as low wires, 
low limbs on street trees, weak 
bridges, traffic conditions, etc. 

A soil test and an ‘understanding 
of conditions where the tree to be 
moved is growing will give some 
guidance as to the best location for it 
and the type of backfill to be used 
in planting the tree. Be sure the 
backfill is in good mechanical condi- 
tion and high in organic matter. 
Should the soil be low in organic mat- 
ter, peat, well rotted manure and sand 
can be added to make a porous friable 
mixture. 

A word of caution is in place about 
the use of granulated peat when the 
specifications call for the hole to be 
dug deeper than the ball and a layer 
of loose soil and peat mixture spread 
over the bottom for the tree to rest 
on. When the peat in this mixture 
breaks down, the tree may settle lower 
in the hole than was intended. This 
is especially true when specifications 
require the tree to be placed slightly 
deeper than it originally grew. When 
it is thoroughly mixed with soil, there 
may be some virtues to peat other 
than as a mechanical conditioner, but 
a little judgment in the quantity used 
may save considerable grief in the 
future. 

A mixture of one-third heavy loam 
topsoil, one-third sand and one-third 
humus and well rotted manure in 
equal parts, well mixed with the same 
quantity of topsoil generally found 
at the planting site, will furnish an 
ample supply of nourishment and 
allow water and air to penetrate to 
the bottom of the ball. If a mixture 
of the above can be kept on hand at 
the nursery and enough placed on the 
truck that hauls the tree to plant it, a 
saving is made in delivery costs. 

Tree roots need air and warmth 
to make natural growth. This is essen- 
tial immediately after transplanting. 
Ninety per cent of the roots of most 
trees are in the first eighteen inches 
of soil; so it is recommended that the 
ball, in transplanting, be set on a firm 
foundation at the exact grade it stood 
in its natural location and you make 
sure there is not the slightest chance 
of its settling. Experience has proved 
that if the tree is set a slight bit higher 
in its new location than it was in its 


old, its chances of growing well are 
increased. 

Provide drainage for every tree 
transplanted in clay or. heavy loam 
soils. A 3-inch tile laid across the 
hole at right angles is best. This 
should lead out to the surface if pos- 
sible. If that cannot be done, sumps 
deep enough to take care of the excess 
water and filled with coarse rubble at 
the end of each line wil! be satisfac- 
tory. 

When time permits, it is a decided 
advantage to root-prune trees that are 
to be moved. After returning the 
backfill, dig some fertilizer into the 
top of the ball and mulch with 
manure or any type of litter that can 
be obtained. This causes feeding root- 
lets to develop within the ball and on 
the ends of the pruned roots. 

New roots quite often grow. across 
the backfill. In moving, no attempt is 
made to save these roots; they should 
be cut off within an inch or two of 
the original cuts. 

Root-pruning does not increase the 
cost of moving a tree. It actually de- 
creases the costs, as it is possible to 
make a much smaller ball with perfect 
safety than could be done if the roots 
had not been pruned. 

Common practice has established a 
wide range in determining the size of 
the ball to be moved with a tree. This 
is based on the diameter of the trunk 
anywhere from six inches above the 
ground line to breast high—the high- 
breasted chap getting the breaks. No 
definite standard has been set. 

There are more feeding rootlets 
near the root crown of the tree than 
is generally supposed. Furthermore, 
the ability to produce new rootlets in 
this area is much greater than is 
assumed. Consequently, it may be 
possible that under existing practices 
a great deal more weight is being 
handled than is necessary. Personal 
experience has proved that a smaller 
ball, handled in such a manner that 
the fibrous roots can be delivered 
undisturbed to the planting site, is 
preferable to a large ball. Under these 
conditions, the roots in the ball im- 
mediately increase their efforts to heal 
the wounds and send out new feeding 
roots to support the life of the tree. 
This is particularly true when the tree 
is moved during the active growing 
period. 

Time has shown the above to be 
true, and it is believed that the tree 
mover will make no mistake by work- 
ing out his own methods to extend 
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the planting season into late spring, 
during the summer when the tempera- 
ture is below 90 degrees and early in 
the fall when the wood begins to 
ripen. 

The matter of equipment to do out- 
of-season planting is open to discus- 
sion, but the main thing is to have a 
disposition which will allow one to 
think of a tree as a life to be saved. 

Should it be impossible to deter- 
mine the placement and facing of the 
tree in advance and turning of the 
ball is necessary, place the ball on a 
slight mound built in the center of the 
hole. The mound acts as a pivot on 
which the ball can be easily turned. 

Before backfilling around the tree, 
always be sure of ample drainage. 
The tree should be well guyed to at 
least three or more anchors placed in 
the ground. Use wire cable, and 
where this comes in contact with the 
tree a good-quality rubber hose 
should be used around the wire. 

In backfilling, always be sure the 
soil is thoroughly tamped in place 
beneath the ball and around the bot- 
tom edge. The remaining backfill 
should be tramped in. When this is 
in place, a water ring six to eight 
inches high should be built about half 
the distance from the tree trunk to the 
edge of the ball. Water within this 
ring, using only an amount that will 
be absorbed by the ball. One of the 
reasons for watering through the ball 
instead of into the backfill is that balls 
of heavy soils which are compacted 
by tight lacing and handling are so 
much denser than the surrounding 
soil that they will not absorb water 
from the backfill. Under these condi- 
tions the water passes off into the sur- 
rounding soil, leaving the ball dry in 
the interior, though from the surface 
it appears to have ample moisture. If 
a hoe handle can be shoved through 
the ball, it then contains sufficient 
moisture. 

It is surprising how quickly roots 
in an active growing condition can 
dry out a ball. Do not depend upon 
summer showers to supply the neces: 
sary moisture to newly planted trees. 
Give them a good soaking when they 
need it, and water only through the 
ball. If the soil is left unmulched 
during the spring and summer, there 
can be noticed a change in the soil 
color of the top of the ball when it 
needs water. As it dries out it will 
assume a whitish color. 

Most owners wish the area over the 
tree ball sodded or seeded at once. 
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This is a harmful practice, as the 
grass robs the feeding roots of much- 
needed nutrients and moisture. After 
the tree has become established is 
ample time to sod or seed the area 
over the ball. 

The planting of trees during the 
so-called out-of-season period calls for 
extra care in their handling. Excessive 
speed on the road is detrimental, as 
the wind created draws the moisture 
excessively from the leaves and bark. 
Be sure the ball is moist before the 
tree is moved from its original 
location. 

Afterpruning of the tree should 
be more cf a thinning-out process than 
one of cutting back, and experience 
has shown that trees planted in sum- 
mer require less thinning out than 
those planted while dormant. 

Here is an important thing to re- 
member; your tree-moving reputation 
is in the hands of your helpers. Train 
a crew, and let its men work together. 
Don't rush the work. Let the crew 
make sure everything is ready before 
a move is made. By this practice, 
many headaches can be removed from 
moving big trees, and with a reason- 
able amount of aftercare to the tree, 
one need not fear the results. 





STORRS & HARRISON SOLD. 


Storrs & Harrison, Inc., one of the 
oldest and largest nurseries in the 
United States, was sold October 8 to 
Lester G. Dean, for the past nineteen 
years manager of the Grand River 
Orchards, Geneva, O. Mr. Dean 
will not assume active management, 
but has appointed as general manager 
Eugene Louden, who has been serv- 
ing as sales manager of the company. 
All personnel will remain. 

The sale involved 412 acres, nine- 
teen tenant houses, buildings contain- 
ing 120,000 feet of floor space, two 
acres covered by greenhouses, all 
material and equipment and nursery 
stock at Painesville, O. Mr. Dean im- 
mediately resold fifteen tenant houses 
and 122 acres, retaining 290 acres 
and buildings. 

The property is now centralized 
to this 290 acres, Mr. Dean said, and 
this will make it possible to continue 
replanting and make efforts to retain 
the outstanding reputation the busi- 
ness has enjoyed for years through- 
out the United States. 

The business will hereafter be 
known as Storrs & Harrison Nurs- 
eries. 


The 88-year-old nursery was estab- 
lished in 1854 by Jesse Storrs, a 
native of Cortland county, New 
York, because of reports of the many 
varieties of fertile soil peculiarly 
adapted to the growing of nursery 
stock in the vicinity of Painesville. 

In 1858 Mr. Storrs formed a 
partnership with J. J. Harrison, 
owner of a small nursery at Paines- 
ville, under the name of Storrs & 
Harrison or the Painesville Nurseries. 

When William G. and Willis P. 
Storrs, sons of Jesse Storrs, returned 
in 1865 from service in the Civil war, 
they became members of the firm. 
Later in 1881 the nursery was incor- 
porated under the name of Storrs & 
Harrison Co., with J. J. Harrison as 
president, William G. Storrs as gen- 
eral manager and Willis P. Storrs his 
assistant. 


After the death of William G. 














Mr. and Mrs. Z. G. Smith. 


Storrs in 1901, Robert George was 
elected general manager and served 
in that capacity until 1927. Another 
valued member of the firm was J. H. 
Dayton, who was bookkeeper and 
later secretary for fifty years. 

The death of J. J. Harrison oc- 
curred in 1912 and at that time 
W. G. Harrison became president. 
He also served for thirteen years as 
general manager, with the late 
Claude H. Shumaker as vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer. Other officers of 
the firm in recent years have been 
Warren B. Parker and James L. 
Harrison. 

August 30, 1940, the entire prop- 
erty was sold to the Industrial Rayon 
Co., which has a large factory on ad- 
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joining land. Of the 1,230 acres pur- 
chased by that company, two-thirds 
was retained for future development 
by the rayon manufacturing firm, 
while the balance was sold to Fred 
W. Ramsey, whose two sons, Edwin 
R. and Fred T. Ramsey, thereafter 
operated the business under the name 
of Storrs & Harrison, Inc. 





GOLDEN WEDDING PARTY. 


Z. G. Smith, president and treas- 
urer of the Maywood Nursery Co., 
Maywood, IIl., a suburb of Chicago, 
and his wife celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary October 20, at 
the home of their eldest daughter, 
Mrs. J. Douglass Casey, River Forest, 
Ill. She is the wife of Major Casey, 
of the army air corps, stationed at 
Atlantic City, N. J. About 250 
guests, relatives and long-time family 
friends, attended the festivities, and 
congratulatory messages were re- 
ceived from members of the nursery 
trade. For many years Mr. Smith 
was a member of the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen and regu- 
larly attended the conventions. 

Mr. Smith has been engaged in the 
nursery business since 1888, and de 
spite the fact that he will be 81 years 
old December 30, he occasionally 
takes care of the office when it is 
imperative for the rest of the firm 
members to be away. They are a 
son, Vernon V., vice-president, and 
another son, Myron C., secretary. 
Both Z. G. Smith and his wife, who 
is 81 years old also, are in good 
health. The picture reproduced was 
taken in Florida last spring. 





A. A. N. PROCEEDINGS. 


The valuable character of the ad- 
dresses, committee reports and busi- 
ness proceedings at the annual con- 
vention of the American Association 
of Nurserymen, at Kansas City last 
summer, is apparent from the size 
of the volume containing them, just 
received by members. Between its 
covers are 238 pages, as contrasted 
with 134 pages a year ago. On the 
cruise in 1941, of* course, recreation 
vied with business for members’ at- 
tention, while the war conference 
at Kansas City this year was a serious 
affair, packed full of information 
for the benefit of members. To pre- 
serve this information for reference, 
the association sends its members 
the considerably larger book of pro- 
ceedings this year. 
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Victory Harvest Shows 


Passaic County, N. J. 


Typical of thorough local cooper- 
ation, the Passaic county victory gar- 
den harvest show, held in the gym- 
nasium of the Eastside high school, 
Paterson, N. J., September 25 and 
26, contained numerous features be- 
sides the exhibits in numerous classes 
for dahlias, gladioli, roses, herbs, 
vegetables, fruits, canned goods, gar- 
den photographs and artistic arrange- 
ments. Local businessmen and or- 
ganizations gave their support. The 
extension service staff at Rutgers 
University was represented in a 
booth to answer questions on plan- 
ning next year’s victory gardens. 
The local public library displayed 
garden books. At the conclusion the 
farm products in the show were auc- 
tioned off, and a dinner was served 
to about 125 persons of products all 
grown in Passaic county. 

Dominating the entire show was 
the exhibit of the North Jersey Met- 
ropolitan Nurserymen’s Association, 
in the center of the hall, which was 
voted the outstanding display. 

Every form of advertising was 
used to announce the event—posters, 
radio, cards in busses, announce- 
ments in churches and in the movies. 
Unfavorable weather and much rain 
interfered with attendance, which 
was about 1,000 the first day and 
somewhat better the second day. 

Charles Hess, Mountain View, 
who is president of the Passaic Coun- 
ty Agricultural Association, was 
chairman and spent much time on 
the event in his usual energetic direc- 
tion. He considered that the show 
did only fairly well, because of the 
weather, raising about $350 for 
army and navy relief. From his ex- 
perience in this show and his ob- 
servations of the New York and 
other shows, he believes that spring 
would be a more favorable season 
to hold such an event, as the public 
is more garden-minded at that time 
of the year. 


Huntsville, Ala. 


A successful victory garden har- 
vest show was held at Huntsville, 
Ala., October 15 and 16, under the 
management of the several garden 
clubs of Huntsville. The exhibits 
of vegetables, farm products, includ- 


ing home-cured hams and bacon, 
homemade soap, canned vegetables 
and fruits, were surprisingly good, 
and the display of cut flowers was 
extensive. 

Exhibits of nursery stock were 
made by the various nurserymen of 
the Huntsville district; viz., Hunts- 
ville Wholesale Nurseries, balled 
cape jasmine plants; Naugher Nurs- 
ery, balled boxwood plants; Byers 
Nursery, balled coniferous ever- 
greens; Chase Nursery Co., balled 
plants of coniferous and _broad- 
leaved stock. All of these exhibits 
were donated to the victory garden 
show with the understanding that 
each plant be sold at its marked 
price set by the nurserymen, or if 
not sold, to be returned to the ex- 
hibitor. Practically every plant was 
sold at the full price, thereby swell- 
ing the receipts of this first victory 
garden show by a considerable 
amount. 


Washington, D. C. 


Through the attendance of military 
and diplomatic dignitaries, the show 
at Washington, D. C., in the River- 
side Stadium, October 2 and 3, re- 
ceived much publicity. One of the 
events of the program was the ded- 
ication of the new Katharine T. 
Marshall rose to the wife of Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall, by the 
Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, 
N. Y. Besides this firm, the Conard- 
Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa., had an 
exhibit. Washington florists and 
local seedsmen participated gener- 
ously. The direction of the show 
was under Granville Gude, florist, 
as general chairman; Russell Schnei- 
der, of the greater national capital 
committee of the Board of Trade, as 
secretary, and Richard P. White, 
A. A. N. executive secretary, as 
treasurer. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Enthusiasm for the victory har- 
vest show was shown in greater de- 
gree by the various branches of 
the horticultural industry than by 
the vegetable gardeners or the pub- 
lic at Philadelphia, October 1 to 3, 
where a big show was staged 
in Convention hall. The space 
used by nurserymen, seedsmen and 
florists exceeded that devoted to 
farm and garden products. Attend- 
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ance was disappointing, although 
several thousand tickets were sold 
in advance. The huge display of 
the Philadelphia branch of the Na- 
tional Association of Gardeners oc- 
cupied the center of the hall. Rose 
and carnation growers, retail florists, 
seedsmen, nurserymen and local in- 
stitutions, including several arbore- 
tums, contributed liberally. Nurs- 
ery firms which participated were 
Albrecht’s Nurseries, Narberth; An- 
dorra Nurseries, Chestnut Hill; De- 
Kalb Nurseries, Norristown; Styer’s 
Nurseries, Concordville; Conard- 
Pyle Co., West Grove; Upper Bank 
Nurseries, Media, and Vick’s Wild 
Flower Gardens, Glen Moore. 


Seattle, Wash. 


The harvest show at Seattle, 
Wash., held in connection with the 
garden club's dahlia show, at the 
baseball stadium, drew an attendance 
of about 5,000 persons, at 25 cents 
each. Local florists contributed ex- 
hibits. 

New York, N. Y. 


The New York victory harvest 
show resulted in a contribution to 
the army and navy relief organiza- 
tions of $6,687.57. This was 
eighty-five per cent of the ticket and 
gate receipts after federal tax of 
$864.97 had been deducted. Trade 
exhibits provided an income of $4, 
281.12, but this and the greater pro- 
portion of the $3,000 pledged by 
local tradesmen to underwrite the 
show went toward the expenses of 
the event. A few hundred dollars 
additional came from contributions 
and the sales of flowers and fruits. 





MEDAL TO DR. McFARLAND. 
The Jane Righter medal for dis- 


tinguished service in rose culture 
was awarded to Dr. J. Horace Mc- 
Farland, Harrisburg, Pa., October 9. 
The presentation was made by Miss 
Alice Kane Fox, president of the 
Garden Club of America, during an 
informal ceremony in the famous 
Breeze Hill Gardens which surround 
the home of the recipient. 

Dr. McFarland is the first person 
to receive the Righter medal. The 
Righter medal is named for a former 
member of the Garden Club of 
America, who was the first alumnus 
of the School of Horticulture for 
Women, at Ambler, Pa. 

The medal is the club’s only medal 
for a specific flower. 
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Experiences with New Plants in 1942 


Shasta Daisies. 


As Shasta daisies are meal tickets 
for many nurserymen, new varieties 
alway$ excite much interest in the 
trade. That is true, too, despite the 
numberless times that we are disap- 
pointed by inferior introductions and 
by winter losses of tender kinds. 
Generally speaking, I try them all 
and feel well repaid if one out of a 
dozen meets all the requirements 
needed to make it fit to join the 
choice company. Everything con- 
sidered, Shasta Supreme continues to 
head my list. It has many of the 
good points of a perfect daisy, in- 
cluding a well rounded flower, long 
strong stem, good keeping quality 
and hardiness. It might be well to 
point out in passing that the last- 
named is a most important character 
in this climate, where so many other- 
wise good kinds fall victims to our 
severe winters. 


Because I am mostly interested in 
daisies as cut flower items, some 
kinds which have their champions as 
landscape plants leave me quite cold. 
That fact is mentioned, so that read- 
ers will better understand why the 
ones which will now receive our 
attention are given that prominence. 
Of the newer kinds, G. Marconi is 
a favorite here in north Michigan 
and would receive my unqualified ap- 
proval if it were assuredly hardy. 
But of that I am not sure, for we lost 
many plants in the field last winter, 
though it may be that it was not 
entirely the plant’s fault. Its chrys- 
anthemum-like, double flowers on 20- 
inch or higher stems are splendid 
cutting material, and its summer-long 
blooming period is also a good recom- 
mendation. 


Two other doubles, Mount Shasta 
and Snowball, have many fine char- 
acteristics and seem to be headed for 
a position near the head of the list. 
The first of these would be even 
more valuable if it were hardier. If 
you live in a cold section like this, it 
will probably be necessary to winter 
it in a coldframe, and I believe it 
would be worth that treatment in 
cases where the flowers could be 
marketed. Here it commences to 


By C. W. Wood 


bloom with the first Shastas and con- 
tinues in production until autumn, if 
the flowers are kept cut. The de- 
scription—fully double flowers with 
a double row of overlapping ray 
petals—will tell the experienced cut 
flower grower how desirable it could 
be. Snowball has not been here long 
enough for me to make a full ap- 
praisal of its worth, though the 
behavior so far in a summer-long pro- 
duction of large, double (only a small 
center shows) flowers on long stems 
indicates that we have something to 
watch. If it proves to be hardy, it 
will surely take its place alongside 
the best. 

Among the newer singles, Admiral 
Byrd receives my hearty approval as 
a good item for the cut flower 
grower in cold sections. Its pure 
white flowers will become six inches 
in diameter under good culture, the 
stems thirty inches long, and the 
flowers will stand up for twenty days 
after cutting. Top all that with an 
ironclad constitution, and one has a 
real cutting variety. I like every- 
thing about it, including its frilled 
petal tips. Older readers will re- 
member that I gave a qualified rec- 
ommendation to Beaute Nivelloise in 
these columns two or three years ago. 
Additional experience has shown 
that, despite the almost universal rec- 
ommendations found in catalogues, 
the caution shown in our report was 
fully justified, at least so far as cut- 
ting qualities are concerned. One 
cannot deny that the flower is a beau- 
tiful one, with its double row of 
fringed petals; that its size of six or 
seven inches (one of the largest 
daisies that I know) is all that could 
be desired, and that it has a fine 
length of stem, but experience here 
shows that the flower does not stand 
up if the plant is given sufficient fer- 
tility to produce the large flowers for 
which the variety is noted. Cut 
flower growers are well advised, I 
believe, when they are told to go 
cautiously with Beaute Nivelloise un- 
til they see what it will do for them. 

Although one may see growers of- 
fering seedlings of named daisies and 
untold thousands are sold yearly to 
unsuspecting gardeners, that is not 


the way to build a permanent plant 
business, because the highly bred va- 
rieties do not come true to name 
from seeds. As an example, I flow- 
ered this year about a hundred seed- 
lings of Marconi, which were grown 
from seeds saved from isolated parent 
plants, and not a single plant even ap- 
proached Marconi in any way. There 
were three fairly double ones, several 
semidoubles and the rest singles. The 
best way that I have found to prop- 
agate these plants is to divide the 
clumps in early autumn, put the divi- 
sions in 2!/-inch rose pots and carry 
them along in a cool house or pro- 
tected frame. 


Inula Golden Beauty. 


It is unfortunate that the European 
source of seeds of the splendid inula, 
Golden Beauty, has been closed to us 
by the war. I understand, however, 
that a limited quantity of seeds will 
be offered in this country this year; 
so I am including the plant in this 
enumeration. And I recommend it 
heartily to growers who are looking 
for an inula that has partly strayed 
away from the threadlike petals of 
most kinds. In addition to having 
petals that are broad for an inula, 
Golden Beauty has a good shade of 
clear pale gold, a long blooming sea- 
son (usually from ‘late spring until 
late summer here) and excellent 
growing habits to recommend it. In- 
cidentally, its stems to two feet in 
length make it a good cutting item. 
It does well here in ordinary soil 
in sun and grows readily from seeds 
or divisions in early spring or imme- 
diately after the flowering season. 

Echinacea Purpurea The King. 

The plant which is_ generally 
known as Rudbeckia The King has 
made a favorable impression on me 
during its stay here. As I am often 
accused of appraising the value of 
a composite from the cut flower 
angle, I might as well confess to the 
truth of the accusation and say that 
I never enthused much over the type 
purpurea, because its drooping ray 
petals always gave it a dejected look. 
The King has come away from that 
bad habit, which makes it far more 
acceptable for cutting and adds not 
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a little to the garden value. It is a 
robust plant, growing to a height of 
forty inches if well fed and watered 
and seldom under three feet under 
neglect. I saw this past summer a 
3-year-old plant with twenty 3-foot 
stems of big red-purple flowers that 
would have been a fine ornament in 
any garden. After flowering has 
ceased in late August or early Sep- 
tember, the pretty coppery-brown 
seed heads prolong its season of 
beauty well into autumn. It would 
make a good local seller to gardeners 
and, if I am not mistaken, it will 
make a profitable item to the pro- 
ducers of cut flowers. 


That last sentence reminds me that’ 


there are many neighborhood grow- 
ers who are overlooking the whole- 
sale cut flower market as a source of 
income. It makes little difference 
where one lives, because florists’ 
shops cover the land thoroughly and 
they are all potential buyers of un- 
usual cut flowers. As I see it, nurs- 
erymen are not encroaching on the 
rights of the regular producers of 
cut flowers as long as they confine 
their efforts in that line to material 
which is not a regular part of the 
floral trade. And, incidentally, that 
is where the best profits are, for the 
competition is not so keen there. On 
visits to nurseries during recent years, 
I have noticed that neighborhood 
growers that are making the most 
money for the area under cultiva- 
tion are the ones that depend upon 
some unusual item or items for 
the cut flower trade. I recall one 
grower with a fine planting of trol- 
lius, another who specializes in 
Scabiosa caucasica, several with dai- 
sies, still another who is working 
into Echinacea The King and so on. 


Veronica Blue Peter. 


Although I could never become 
overly enthusiastic about Veronica 
Blue Spire, any more than I can 
about V. spicata (please do not mis- 
understand me, for they are both 
good plants of ordinary merit), a 
casual examination of V. Blue Peter 
tells me that it has more than ordi- 
nary value as a garden plant and for 
home cutting. For one thing, its 
growth habits seem to be better than 
the others, being neater and, there- 
fore, more presentable, and the color, 
deep navy-blue, is certainly far more 
pleasing to me at least. The plants 
that I saw were about twenty inches 
tall, carried several upright stems 
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$12.00 $16.00 





100,000 APPLE 


Offered in the following varieties in well grown, carefully graded and 
handled trees, having been inspected and pronounced as true to name 
by Professor French and Associates of Massachusetts State College: 


Albemarle Pippin McIntosh Paragon Winesap 
Ben Davis Milton Red Spy 

Cortland New Red Delicious Rome Beauty 
Delicious New Red Duchess Stayman 

Hyslop Crab New Red Jonathan Sweet Paradise 
Jonathan New Red Rome Turley 
Lowry New Red Stayman Winesap 

Macoun N. W. Greening Yellow Delicious 
M. B. Twig York Imperial 
Per 100 
2-yr. 7/16, 2-yr. 9/16, 2-yr. 11/16, 3-yr. 12/16, 


SPECIMEN APPLE TREES 


Suitable for Landscape and Home Orchard Planting. We can furnish 
these trees in twenty varieties at following prices: 


5-yr., 1 to 14%4-in. caliper, $8.50 per 10, $75.00 per 100. 
6-yr., 1% to 2-in. caliper, $12.50 per 10, $100.00 per 100. 
7-yr., 2 to 214-in. caliper, 8 to 10 ft., 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 


Waynesboro, Virginia 


$20.00 $22.00 


$17.50 per 10, $125.00 per 100. 





and appeared to be extremely florif- 
erous. It is something to keep one’s 
eye on. I understand it will be 
offered to the trade next spring. 
Aquilegia Othonis. 

My love for columbines knows no 
bounds. As a consequence, I try 
everything I find with an aquilegia 
label attached to it. Often (perhaps 
more often than not) I am disap- 
pointed, for most stock of commercial 
origin is grown from home-saved 
seeds and columbines are unpredict- 
able creatures if there are any others 
of their kind around. But I was 
pleasantly surprised this past summer 
by the flowering of A. othonis (per- 
haps A. olympica, according to the 
catalogue). Its clumps of beautiful 
leaves, big-lobed and waxy, would be 
reward enough in themselves for the 
little care that it takes to keep it 
happy in a partly shaded spot in leafy 
soil, but a generous production of 
large blue flowers, with incurved 





SPECIALS 


White Florida Dogwood 
Cornus florida 


Eh yf =. ee $1.50 
eC | ee 2.50 
6 to 8 ft, BB............ 3.25 
fp 2 ek eee 6.00 


Red Florida Dogwood 
Cornus florida rubra 


kt Sl Ue $2.50 
Fe SO ee 3.50 
CO Oe, Bcc vctcc nase 4.25 


ae fh eee 
Write for Prices on Extra-heavy 
Specimens. 
Cutleaf Weeping Birch 
Betula alba laciniata 


So Y See $0.75 
fs | rr 1.25 
. * §: ) aa 1.75 
R14 op 196 dms....-....0055 2.50 
Pe E iiccta uh keneeewn 3.00 


Write for our complete list of 
Overstocked Items. 


STORRS & HARRISON 
NURSERIES 


Est. 1854 Ohio 





Painesville, 
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Picturing Buddieia plant in 6-inch band that has been 
potted up a year. Many other plants can be handied 
in this manner with these very practical bands. Can 
be moved as necessary if those with bottoms are used. 
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The increasing demand for these Ball Better Plant Bands 
is clear evidence of their practical usefulness to every 
florist and nurseryman. You will find them ideal for plant- 
ing up roses, evergreens and other stock ready for lining 
out. For carrying your hardy perennials over into fall or 
spring, you will find them valuable. 


Pictured is a 
healthy, well 
developed 
carnation 
plant just 
lifted from 
the field and 
ready to 
bench. 


SAVE TIME and LABOR 


With your plants in these bands, time 
will be saved—in moving from cold- 
frame or greenhouse to field; in dig- 
ging plants for the salesroom or for 









shipping; in filling orders after the 

sale 

SEND FOR 

FOLDER Ba 

Just how these 

Bands can help a 

you is fully de- 

scribed. Glad to * Ay 
ms 


send you samples 
of any size band 


you want. Write. a 


TRANSPLANTING INSURANCE 


Quantity discount of 5% is allowed on orders of 
25,000 made up of various sizes. If interested in 
larger quantities write us. Prices subject to change 
without notice. 


Be sure to write us 

for samples of 

sizes suitable for 
your work. 


al 


tec 
WEST CHICAGO 





Prices given are F. O. B. our Warehouse 
West Chicago 


HUINOIS 





spurs, on 15-inch stems, in May, 
makes it doubly desirable. 

Being curious about names, I had 
as much pleasure in running the 
plant through the key as it gave me 
in the garden. As few are interested 
in these matters, I shall take only 
enough space to say that I arrived 
at the conclusion that it is not the 
blue and white A. olympica, but it 
does meet the description of A. otho- 
nis, another Balkan species. The 
former, as I understand it, grows no 
more than ten inches tall, while our 
present plant may stretch up to eight- 
een inches. Anyway, it is a pleasant 
thing to have in the garden. 


New Kniphofias. 


I have thought that my own liking 
for the pale shades in kniphofia 
might be a personal complex; so I 
was interested in watching the re- 
action of visitors to a trial planting 
of new kinds last summer. Judging 
from comment, I have come to the 
conclusion that the kinds with pale 
yellow and white flowers are due for 
a sharp rise in popularity. I shall 
begin these notes by referring to 
three kinds, Maid of Orleans, 
Vanilla and White Fairy, which I 





Two NEW (rust-resisting) 
FLOWERING CRABAPPLES 


MALUS GLORIOSA 








MALUS LEMOINEI 


Produces an abundance of well shaped A beautiful hybrid raised between M 
flowers of the brightest scarlet crimson Niedzwetskyana and M. Scheideckeri, of 
(A. M., R. H. 8.). A sensational new pyramidal habit with bronze foliage, 


carrying a profusion of large rosy wine- 


plant that is bound to make its way into 
10 rate 100 rate 


red blooms. 


every garden. 
10 rate 100 rate each each 
each each 1% to 2 ft., 3 to 5 canes... .§0.25 $0.20 
2% to 3 ft., 3 to 5 canes... .$0.30 $0.25 2 to 3 ft., 3 to 5 canes.... .30 -25 
3 to 4 ft., 3to 6 canes.... .35 30 3 to 4 ft., 5 to 8 canes.... 50 45 
4 to 5 ft, 5 to 8 canes.... .50 45 4 to5 ft, 5 to 8 canes.... .60 55 


The Cottage Gardens 


GROWERS OF FINE HARDY ORNAMENTALS 
N. I. W. Kriek LANSING, MICHIGAN 


MALONEY’S FRUIT TREES 


inspected for Posneas-te-aame 











know only from brief observation in 
another nursery; consequently, I can 


say nothing about their hardiness, 
but that appears to be an unpre- 
dictable character, for kinds which 
have been reasonably hardy here 
have succumbed to northern Illinois 
winters and some which were said to 
go through along the shore of Lake 
Erie have been tender here. 

Of the ones mentioned, I was espe- 
cially impressed by the garden value 


y 
Prof. A. P. French, Massachusetts State 
College; Dr. W. H. Upshall, Vineland 
Experiment Station, Canada. 


land 2-year 
Sweet and Sour Cherry 


APPLE PLUM PEAR QUINCE 
l-yr. Peach 2-year Shrubs 


Will be pleased to quote 
on your wants. 


MALONEY BROS. 
NURSERY CO., INC. 
Dansville, est. 1904 WY. 
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of Maid of Orleans, an upstanding 
plant to three feet in height, with a 
number of spikes of pale yellow flow- 
ers. But for floriferousness, I have 
never seen anything in kniphofia to 
beat the performance of Vanilla. 
Here we find a pale yellow color, 
also, but different from the two- 
toned effect of the first-named. The 
foliage is also finer and more grass- 
like, and the length of stem has been 
reduced about a third. It is also 
earlier, blooming during June, while 
the former is at its best during July. 
It all adds up to a splendid garden 
plant and a cut flower of no little 
value. The nurseryman tells me that 
Vanilla is extremely hardy, which 
should be good news to growers in 
cold sections. 


But the one that appealed to me 
most as a cut flower was the dainty 
White Fairy. It is somewhat like 
the next preceding in its growth, sug- 
gesting to me that both carry the 
blood of K. galpini, with the same 
grassy leaves and slender stems to 
two feet or so. The color was pure 
white on the specimens examined, 
and although the inflorescence seemed 
not so dense, the flower stems were 
almost as numerous as on Vanilla. 
It is an excellent plant, in my esti- 
mation, and one that will become 
popular when well distributed. 


One thing that leads me to suspect 
that K. galpini is a parent of the 
last two varieties is the behavior of 
some galpini seedlings and hybrids 
which flowered here last summer. 
Among them were several shades of 
yellow, including a few extremely 
pale yellows and one almost white. 
If you are interested in growing 
kniphofias, you will get some in- 
triguing babies if you use galpini 
as one parent. Incidentally, that spe- 
cies has much value as a garden 
plant, with its grassy foliage and 
saffron-yellow flowers. 

I had hoped to dwell at some 
length on the early-flowering hybrids 
which reached the trade two or three 
years ago, but find that our space is 
exhausted. Vanilla and White Fairy 
belong to this class, of course, but 
there are several others which should 
be mentioned. These include the 
ivory A. J. van Laaren, the creamy- 
white Old Ivory, the white Queen 
Wilhelmina and the pale yellow and 
white White Chief. I think it will 
pay the neighborhood grower to in- 
vestigate these hybrids. 
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Orders from Washington 


REVISE CARLOAD ORDER. 


Substantial modification of the 
order requiring that all freight cars 
save those engaged in hauling mili- 
tary and other special traffic be 
loaded to their full visible or marked 
capacity was announced in the form 
of a revision of ODT General Order 
18. 

Originally scheduled to go into 
effect September 15, but with its 
effective date pushed back for the 
second time, to November 1, the 
order in its modified form establish- 
es less stringent loading regulations 
for twenty-five general and special 
types of commodities, sets up special 
regulations for the loading of rail- 
water freight and gives the director 
of ODT’s division of railway trans- 
port authority “to issue special di- 
rections for the loading of com- 
modities below specified maximum 
weights to meet specific needs or ex- 
ceptional circumstances.” 

Provisions for loading in other 
than full cars so as not to cause 


damage to the lading and for stop- 
off privileges previously granted in 
the tariffs, the subject of previous 
comment in these columns, are in- 
cluded in the revised order. 





FARM MACHINERY. 


The cut, November 1, in quota 
of farm machinery manufacture for 
the next twelve months, to twenty 
per cent of normal production, makes 
it still more important to give the 
closest care to your nursery equip- 
ment. Already, some parts are hard 
to obtain. 





RUBBER BOOT ORDER. 


Sales of rubber boots and rubber 
work shoes may be made only to per- 
sons who surrender ration certificates 
for purchase, according to amend- 
ment No. 2 to ration order No. 6, 
effective October 15. 


Ration certificates for purchase can 
be applied for on form R-602 at- 








P. O. BOX 867 








EVERY ROSE BUYER SHOULD KNOW 


a nickel seldom brings more than a nickel’s worth. Discri- 
minating nurserymen and dealers need dependable, Arp- 
grown, ROSE bushes and PECAN trees. Wholesale list only. 


ARP NURSERY CO. 


“Home of Better Rooted Trees” 





TYLER, TEXAS 
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testing to the fact that present 
equipment is worn out. 





ADVERTISING DEDUCTIONS. 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Guy T. Helvering has done much to 
clear up uncertainty as to the de- 
duction of advertising outlays from 
taxable income in his formal state- 
ment on the subject. The bureau 
of internal revenue, he makes clear, 
questions neither the economic value 
of advertising as a marketing device 
nor its role in furthering the war 
efforts in a number of ways. 

Industry is turning more and more 
to war production. More than half 
its output today is already destined 
directly or indirectly for the govern- 
ment. Whenever the war ends, 
sales to the government will drop 
abruptly, while other customers will 
have to be regained as quickly as 
possible. The bureau of internal 
revenue promises, through Mr. Hel- 
vering’s statement, to take into ac- 
count that “it may be necessary for 
taxpayers now engaged in war pro- 
duction to maintain, through adver- 
tising, their trade names and the 
knowledge of the quality of their 
products and good will built up over 
past years, so that when they return 
to peacetime production their names 
and the quality of their products will 
be known to the public.” 

In time of war, similarly, the 
bureau of internal revenue recog- 
nizes the value of advertising to 
speed the war effort among a con- 
cern’s own employees, to promote 
conservation and salvage campaigns 
and to push the sale of war bonds, 
where advertisements are signed by 
the advertiser. 

Advertising expenditures, whether 
designed to maintain good will and 
public knowledge of the enterprise 
during the war period or to further 
the war effort in the manner de- 
scribed, will be deductible to the ex- 
tent that they “bear a reasonable 
relation to the business activities in 
which the enterprise is engaged.” 
Past advertising expenditures and 
future sales prospects of the business, 
it is stated, will help to determine 
what is such a “reasonable relation.” 

Mr. Helvering’s statement indi- 
cates that a practical and businesslike 
attitude will be adopted by the bu- 
reau of internal revenue toward pass- 
ing upon advertising expenditures de- 
ducted from taxable income. 
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IS AVAILABLE FOR 
NURSERY FEEDING 


VIGORO, the identical, unchanged formula, 
used so successfully by thousands of growers 
and nurserymen over the past 20 years, is still 
available for commercial growing. The War 
Production Board fully realizes the importance 
of plant food in keeping your establishment 
operating successfully. 


Take full advantage of the help VIGORO can 
give you in growing top quality stock. Vigoro 
feeding helps you get strong, healthy growth, 
the kind that is more resistant to damage from 
insects. and disease. 


Feed VIGORO now—make the most of your 
available labor. You can have IMMEDIATE 
delivery on all the VIGORO you need for your 
1942 feeding schedule. Order your require- 


V Complete PlantSFood 


ments NOW! 


A Product of 
SWIFT & COMPANY 
FERTILIZER WORKS 


U. S. Yards 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











REMOVAL 
SALE 


We are obliged to vacate 142 
acres of land, where we are grow- 
ing a general line of Ornamental 
Nursery Stock. Also Lining-out 
and Mail-order Grades at prices 
far below the usual wholesale 
price. 


Send Us Your Want List. 


MAYWOOD NURSERY CO. 
Maywood, Ill. 








BUXUS SEMP. WELLERI 


(Weller’s Hardy Northern Type ) 


Only Boxwood proven hardy in 
Northern States for Twenty Years. 


Without Ball Per 10 Per 100 
6 to 8 ins. for hedging. $2.50 $20.00 
8 to 10 ins. for hedging 3.00 25.00 
10 to 12 ins. for win- 

dow boxes.......... 4.00 35.00 


Lining-out grade, l-yr., strong-rooted, 
3 to 6 ins., $7.50 per 100; $60.00 


per 1000 
6 to 8 ins., $10.00 per 100; $85.00 
per 1000 
WELLER NURSERIES CO., Inc. 
Holland, Mich. 


Ask for our Perennial Catalogue. 
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This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 


By Ernest Hemming 


NURSERY VS. LANDSCAPE 
WORK. 


What constitutes a nurseryman, or 
where does he differ from a land- 
scape man? The wisecracker would 
describe the former as a man who 
knew how to grow plants and the 
landscape man as knowing where to 
plant them, and after all, that is a 
pretty good definition. 

Some fifty years ago, during the 
era of large fortunes and the devel- 
opment of large estates, the profes- 
sional landscape architect was a com- 
bination of civil engineer, surveyor, 
construction engineer and draftsman, 
with a knowledge of plants and 
planting, and usually resented any 
claims of the nurseryman to the 
title. But all this is largely a thing 
of the past except in city-planning, 
park and government work, so that 
the word “landscape” has largely 
been appropriated by the selling end 
of the nursery business, or should 
we say misappropriated, as indicated 
by the sign of an ambitious gardener 
reading “Landscape Gardening and 
Washing Done Here”? 

As for the retail nurseryman, who 
is perhaps the biggest distributor of 
ornamental plants, he must in a meas- 
ure give landscape service along with 
his goods; in fact, the trend of the 
times demands it. 

While the future is unknown, the 
signs do point to quite a different 
setup than in the past. 

It is fundamental in successful mer- 
chandising that the customers’ inter- 
ests come first. It is also true that 
no business can continue without 
making a profit. So, the problem of 
the future nurseryman will be, “How 
can I best serve my customers at a 
profit?” The answer would seem to 
be by selling the right plant for the 
right place, properly planted. This 
would call for a great number of 
local nurseries, each catering to its 
own particular locality and supplying 
landscape service along with plants. 

The big market of the future will 
be the planting of modest homes 
rather than the landscaping of large 
estates. E. 


CHINESE CHESTNUT. 


The most interesting item on the 
nursery in early October is the 
Chinese chestnut, Castanea mollis- 
sima. The nuts began to fall about 
September 16 and were all down by 
October 15. There is fully two weeks’ 
difference in the time of ripening 
between one tree and another. The 
trees in question were received from 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture in 1929, being 2 years 
old at the time, and have been men- 
tioned before in these columns. To 
date they have shown no tend- 
ency to the blight which destroyed 
the American chestnut. In this local- 
ity one of the most outstanding qual- 
ities is its free growth. It is not at all 
uncommon to get a growth of from 
six to eight feet in 2 and 3-year-old 
seedlings and from four to five feet 
of annual growth on the transplanted 
trees. The more mature trees bear 
an annual growth equal to any of 
our fast-growing shade trees. It is 
somewhat of an anomaly for such 
a fast-growing tree to fruit so read- 
ily. It is not uncommon for the 2 
and 3-year seedlings to have an occa- 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


sionally well filled bur, and on the 
transplants it is quite common; per- 
haps the reason is they fruit on the 
current year’s wood. 

As the nuts begin to ripen in Sep- 
tember, there will be no competition 
with imported stock even in normal 
times, and under war conditions it 
looks as if turkey stuffed with chest- 
nuts will be a rare dish. 

No nurseryman or fruit grower 
would even dream -of planting an 
orchard of seedling peach, apple, 
pecan, walnut or any other nut or 
fruit tree, yet from personal observa- 
tion of our nineteen original seedling 
trees, while there is a slight variation 
of habit of tree, size of nut, sweetness 
of nut and time of ripening, the 
variation is not eriough to warrant 
propagation by budding or grafting, 
and what is more, this uniformity 
is carried over in the third and fourth 
generation. 

Several pounds of nuts gathered 
from the 3 and 4-year-old trees, two 
or three nuts from a tree, were 
uniform and of high grade. Of 
course, when and if the Chinese 
chestnut becomes well established in 
the country, it will be time enough 
to begin to select the best types for 
vegetative propagation. Up to the 
present, from observation, there is 
no hybrid of outstanding quality that 
would warrant the added cost of 
grafting or budding when seedling 
trees produce nuts of such uniform 
quality. 





PHLOX ~~ -:- 


Now Ready for Fall Shipment 


NEW MORDEN’S HARDY LYTHRUM 


BLEEDING HEARTS 





Write for our Fall Price List 





COMPLETE LINE OF HARDY 
NORTHERN-GROWN STOCK 
at 
WHOLESALE ONLY 








JEWELL NURSERIES, INC. 


Lake City, Minnesota 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists 


America’s Leading 
Specialists in: — 
Forcing Azaleas 
Deciduous Azaleas 


including the best named varieties 
of Mollis, Pontica and Rustica 


Hybrid Rhododendrons 


20 leading varieties 


Taxus 
all varieties, all sizes 


Dogwoods 
pink and white 


Ginkgos and Lindens 


Vines 
Headquarters for English Ivy 


Perennials and Roses 
in varieties not obtainable 
elsewhere 


Write for Catalogue 
Paterson Ave. E. Rutherford, N. J. 








de WILDE’S 
RHODO - LAKE 
NURSERIES 


SHILOH, N. J. 








RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS 
AND OTHER 
ERICACEOUS PLANTS 
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KOSTER COMPANY, INC. 
Lining-out Stock 
of Top Quality 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 
Write for catalogue. 








PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
MILFORD DELAWARE 








5000 Azalea Coral Bells, 1-yr. 


5000 Azalea 77 l-yr. 
Beautiful Stock. 


A large percentage salable next win- 
ter. Write for quotations. 
DEERFIELD NURSERIES 
Deerfield Street P. O., N. J. 











Nursery Stock at 
Wholesale Only. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 








61 W. Grand St. Mount Vernon, N.Y. 





The most threatening menace to 
the successful growing of the Chinese 
chestnut, according to the U.S.D.A., 
is the weevil. Clean culture is, of 
course, the remedy, to see that no 
nuts are left lying on the ground to 
carry the pest over from year to year. 
Of course, other troubles will de- 
velop, but what plant is free? 

Just as a guess, without knowing 
much about it, it does seem as if the 
chicken business would be a good tie- 
up with chestnut growing. Planted 
in the chicken runs, the trees would 
give the necessary shade, and the 
chickens would take care of the 
weevils. Of course, it would be in- 
advisable to plant extensively in 
localities where there were neglected 
chestnut trees infested with the 
weevil. E. H. 





MORE ABOUT CORK OAK. 
Albert Meehan, Dresher, Pa., 


writes: 

“Dear Mr. Hemming: 

“Don’t you remember the cork oak 
in the old layering ground on the 
Germantown Nurseries on the right 
side of the road running back to 
Grandfather's? 

“I well remember Boyd and I used 
to break off pieces of bark and float 
them down the creek. Although it 
has been forty years ago, I remember 
it distinctly as a tree ten to twelve 
inches in diameter.” 

The old layering ground referred 
to by Mr. Meehan was a regular 
treasure house of rare trees and 
plants. It was there that I first be- 
came acquainted with Zizyphus com- 
munis, or jujube tree; Halesia diptera 
and tetraptera, Gordonia pubescens 
and Zanthoxylum americanum, and 
near by was a fine specimen of 
Quercus Daimyo from Japan, a rug: 
ged, distinct kind of oak that I had 
never seen before nor have seen 
since. 

The tree referred to by Mr. Mee- 
han comes back to mind with his 
letter. While I believe it was a cork 
oak, Quercus suber, I am not posi- 
tive, as I was not particularly inter- 
ested at the time, but it does indicate 
it might be hardy as far north as 
Philadelphia. E.H. 





A SON, Stephen George, Jr., was 
born October 8 at Marshall, Tex., to 
Stephen Verhalen, of the Verhalen 
Nursery Co., Scottsville, and Mrs. 
Verhalen. 
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GRAFTED 
STOCK 


From 2\%-in. Pots 


Ready for delivery 
about May 1, 1943 


For southern or far western orders, stock can 
be shipped in early March. 





NOTICE. You can save 10 per cent on the 
price of your grafts, if you will place your 
order before January 1, 1943. Early orders 
are a help to us in making up our propagating 
list, and we are giving you the benefit of this 
by allowing this special discount. 


10 100 
Cedrus atlantica glauca.......... $4.00 $35.00 
Chamaecyparis obtusa gracilis 
nana compacta ......... 6.6.56. 3.00 27.50 
Cornus florida alba plena........ 3.00 27.50 
florida pendula ................ 8.00 27.50 
ee eee ee 3.00 27.50 
Tiex opaca femina................ 3.00 27.50 
opaca mascula .............+.. 3.00 27.50 
opaca howardi ................ 8.00 27.50 
Juniperus columnaris glauca... .. 3.00 27.50 
columnaris viridis ............. 3.00 27.50 
chinensis neaboriensis ......... 3,00 27.50 
chinensis sargenti ............. 3.00 27.50 
chinensis sargenti glauca....... 3.00 27.50 
scopulorum glauca ............ 8.00 27.50 
GOMBEEEED occ ccccocesccedeceese 3.00 27.50 
squamata argenta variegata.... 3.00 27.50 
squamata meyeri .............. 3.00 27.50 
virginiana burki .............. 3.00 27.50 
virginiana canaerti ............ 8.00 27.50 
virginiana elegantissima ....... 3.00 27.50 
virginiana glauca ............. 3.00 27.50 
virginiana globosa ............. 3.00 27.50 
virginiana keteleeri ............ 3.00 27.50 
virginiana kosteriana .......... 3.00 27.50 
virginiana schotti ............. 3.00 27.50 
virginiana pendula ............ 3.00 27.50 
virginiana pyramidiformis ..... 3.00 27.50 
virginiana pyramidalis ........ 3.00 27.50 
sabina Von Ehron ............. 3.00 27.50 
Magnolia alexandrina ........... 3.50 32.50 
halleana stellata .............. 3.50 32.50 
BONED ccvecwcsdencccevveseccees 4.00 37.50 
soulangeana ....... «6.66. cenes 3.50 32.50 
soulangeana nigra ............. 3.50 32.50 
Picea pungens moerheimi........ 8.50 32.50 
WOES GOED ccccccccssccesccces 3.00 27.50 
Quercus robur fastigiata ......... 4.00 37.50 
Thuja occidentalis douglasi 
re 2.50 22.50 
occidentalis elegantissima ..... 2.50 22.50 


occidentalis lutea Geo. Peabody. 2.50 22.50 





occidentalis lutea B. & A. type. 2.50 22.50 
occidentalis nigra ............. 2.50 22.50 
occidentalis rosenthali ......... 2.50 22.50 
occidentalis wareana (sibirica). 2.50 22.50 
orientalis aurea nana.......... 2.25 20.00 
orientalis conspicua ........... 2.25 20.00 
orientalis elegantissima ....... 2.25 20.00 
Taxus media brownl............. 3.00 27.50 
media hatfieldi ..............+. 3.00 27.50 
Tsuga a is pendula....... 3.00 27.50 
Viburnum burkwoodi ............ 3.00 27.50 


TERMS—Prices in this list are net cash 
f.o.b. Mountain View, N. J., but the usual 
terms will be extended to those of estab- 
lished credit. No goods sent c.o.d. unless 25 
per cent of amount is sent with order. Five 
of one kind will be billed at the 10 rate, 25 
at the 100 rate, 250 at the 1000 rate. Packing 
extra cost. 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


Mountain View, New Jersey 


MDAAAAAAAAMAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 
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All-America Selections 


The sweepstakes winner among 
the annual flowers in the list of 1943 
All-America Selections is the first 
all-double petunia to be produced 
in America. The list includes two 
other petunias, one marigold, one 
cosmos and two asters. W. Ray 
Hastings, secretary of the seedsmen’s 
group sponsoring these selections, 
supplies descriptions of them. 

Petunia America All-Double, win- 
ner of a silver medal, is the first all- 
double petunia to be produced in 
America. It is of medium size, carna- 
tion-flowered and mauve-pink in 
color, somewhat a reminder of 
the color of Gladiolus America. It 
is a hybrida nana, an abundant 
bloomer from early summer to frosts 
and useful for bedding and cutting. 
Entered by W. Atlee Burpee Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Marigold Sunkist, winner of a sil- 
ver medal, developed as an orange- 
colored sport from last year’s winner, 
Butterball. It is a dwarf, compact, 
early, continuous-blooming, dwarf 
double French Harmony type. It 
is six to twelve inches tall, and the 
many attractive flowers are up to 
one and one-half inches across. It 
will be good for bedding, edging 
and pot culture. Raised and entered 
by Bodger Seeds, Ltd., El Monte, 
Cal. 

Petunia Igloo, winner of a bronze 
medal, is just about the most uni- 
form, reckless-blooming, white, hy- 
brida nana compacta so far devel- 
oped. Plants are true, uniform and 
compact growing, from twelve to 
fifteen inches tall. The small, 1)4- 
inch single flowers, creamy white 
with yellowish throats, cover the 
plants in a sheet of bloom from early 
to late in the season. Excellent and 
showy, though not a pure white, for 
bed or border. Raised and entered 
by Joseph Harris Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Petunia English Violet, receiving 
honorable mention, is a rosy mauve- 
violet or purple-violet, medium-size 
hybrida nana variety, bringing a dis- 
tinct new color to this class. With 
the habit of Blue Bedder, this free- 
flowering plant, twelve to fifteen 
inches high, is true and uniform. 
Raised and entered by a Harris 
Co. 


Cosmos Giant Sensation Dazzler, 
receiving honorable mention, is a 
rich, deep amaranth crimson produc- 
ing 3 to 4 inch flowers on plants 
from three to four feet tall. Raised 
and entered by Bodger Seeds, Ltd., 
El Monte, Cal. 

Aster Victory Giants Mixed, re- 
ceiving honorable mention, is an 
extra-early Giants of California type, 
with a French background. It has 
strong, straight cutting stems on 
sturdy, branching plants up to three 
feet tall. Crown flowers are five 
inches across. This light-colored 
mixture includes salmon-pink, not 
found in the California type, and is 
well balanced, without reds. It is 
a worthy new double giant-flowered 
early class, not quite so tall as the 
California type and not wilt-resist- 
ant. Entered by Sluis en Groot of 
America, Inc., Washington, N. C. 

Aster Extra Early Giant Crego 
Navy Blue, receiving honorable men- 
tion, is the first of a new race of 
large-flowered early asters. While 
not wilt-resistant, it has fair growth, 





CHOICE NURSERY STOCK GROWN FOR 
RETAIL TRADE NOW OFFERED TO THE 
TRADE AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 


Taxus cuspidata, 15 ins. to 3 ft. 

Taxus capitata, 2 to 4 ft. 

Juniper pfitzeriana, 2 to 4 ft. 

Juniper canaerti and glauca, 3 to 5 ft. 

Hemlock canadensis, 18 ins. to 5 ft. 

Moerheim Spruce, 3 to 5 ft. 

Norway Spruce, 2 to 4 ft. 

Pyramidal Arborvitae, 2 to 5 ft. 

American Arborvitae, 2 to 4 ft. 

Retinospora flavescens, 18 ins. to 3 ft. 

Norway Maple, 3 to 4-in. cal. 

Red and Pin Oak, 11/2 to 2!/y-in. cal. 

White and Pink Dogwood, 4 to 6 ft. 

European Linden, 1!/2 to 2'/y-in. cal. 
The above are only a few of our 

leading specialties. Write for our Fall 

Trade List. 


B. F. BARR NURSERIES 





Lancaster, Pa. 
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true and uniform 4-inch flowers on 
12 to 20-inch branching plants. It 
has narrow, purplish-green foliage 
and stems. Raised and entered by 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. 

Closely following, but without the 
required 50 points for honorable 
mention, were Petunia Brilliant Rose, 
a deeper rose-colored Improved Rosy 
Morn, not to be introduced in 1943, 
entered by Waller-Franklin Seed Co., 
Guadalupe, Cal., and Marigold 
Honeycomb, an odorless deep orange 
of fifteen inches in height, entered 
by W. Atlee Burpee Co. Ten judges 
also voted for Viola Blue Elf, by 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., and a rich red, 
white and blue morning-glory, by 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, both entries 





SPECIAL DEAL! 
Heavy Trees and Shrubs for 


CAMOUFLAGE WORK 
At About 4 Price. 

Not a close out—not distress stock 
—but a wrapped up deal both you, as 
contractor, and your customer will 
welcome. We have several large 
blocks of matured trees and shrubs 
that we will sell run of row—in large 
sizes only — at about one-half of the 
usual wholesale price. 


Varieties — Limited, but ample. 
Trees — run of row, 14 to 20 ft. 
Shrubs — run of row, 6 to 8 ft. 


All of the above is transplanted 
stock, root-pruned twice or more— 
heavy grade, to give immediate es- 
tablished planting effect. 

How to Send Your Want List 

Tell us total number of trees and 
total number of shrubs in your plant- 
ing. State preferences on varieties, 
naming several. We will quote, send 
descriptions. Address Herb Thomp- 
son at 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES, INC. 


Illinois’ Largest Nursery 
Naperville, Illinois. 














NANDINA DOMESTICA 
(Heavenly Bamboo) 


Per 100 
500 12 to 18 ins., bare root. . .$35.00 
500 18 to 24 ins., bare root... 45.00 


Dug F. O. B. nurseries. 
Packing extra. B&B, Se extra. 
Beetle zone only. 


EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES, INC. 
Easton, Maryland 


FALL SPECIAL 


12,000 Pink and White Dogwood 
Cornus cry Ny to 4 ft., 50c; 4 to 5 ft., 
75e; 5 to 6 , $1.00; 6 to 7 ft., oe 


ar Patty Seek pecne 80c; 3 t 
$1.00; 4 to 5 ft., $1.50;'5 to'6 ft. 
$2.00; 6 to7 ft., $3.00. 


Above prices are for B&B. 
If wanted NR, 20% less. 


Red-leaved Barberry, 18 to 24 ins, 15e. 
Green-leaved Barberry, 18 to 24 ins., 10c. 
American Redbud, 6 to 7 ft., 75c. 


Klein Nursery & Floral Co. 


Crestwood, Ky. 








LOMBARDY POPLAR 
6 to 8 ft. and 8 to 10 ft. 
EUROPEAN MOUNTAIN ASH 
1 to 1%-in. caliper. 
a Hy in Variety 
ft. 


FANCHER’S NURSERY = “m"** 
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WE OFFER — ‘“ 


For Fall 1942 Delivery 


EVERGREENS 
Assorted, with a large stock of Py- 
ramidal Arborvitae and Pfitzer Juni- 
per, in grades. 


SHRUBBERY 
BARBERRY 
3-yr. transplanted Red and Green 


APPLE, PEACH, CHERRY, 
and PEAR TREES 
IN ASSORTMENT. 


CALIFORNIA PRIVET 
1 and 2-yr. in grades. 


3-yr. ASPARAGUS PLANTS, etc. 
Write for trade list. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Westminster, Maryland 











SPECIAL FOR NOVEMBER 


All prices per 100. 


CORNUS FLORIDA RUBRA, 
pink dogwood. 
12 to 18 ins., $25.00; 18 to 24 ins., 
35.00; 2 to 3 ft., $50.00; 3 to 4 ft., 
PeS.00; 5 to 5 ft., $100.00. All dug 
bare ro 
CORNUS FLORIDA PLENA, double- 
——s white. 
to 24 ins., $35.00; 2 to 3 ft., $50.00. 
CERCIS CANADENSIS, Judas Tree. 
3 to 4 ft., $35.00. 
PIN OAKS 
3 to 4 ft., $45.00; 4 to 5 ft., $65.00; 
5 to 6 ft., $80.00; 6 to 8 ft., $100.00. 
All of the above, although not speci- 
mens, are extra-good value. Will make 
excellent stock in year or two. Can also 
offer specials on Washington Thorns and 
Flowering Crabs. 


Write us also on specimens needed. 


KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, INC. 


Kingsville, M 
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“A friendly, efficient sales service 


E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES AGENT 
38 So. Elm St. P. 0. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN, 
Representing 
Adams Nursery, Inc. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 

Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. 

A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 









ORIENTAL PLANES 
All sizes up to 5-inch 
Maples, Oaks, Elms, Ginkgos 
RICKERT NURSERIES 


Successors to Moon's 
Morrisville, Pa. 














Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote om your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 











LINERS, extra nice 


Berberis, Calycanthus, Cornus, C: jus Cordata, 
Fraxinus, Malus Coronaria, Chinese ‘im, Multi- 
flora Rose Se —y block of Multifiora 
in the country. ow you want and what 
size? A good many other: Items in quantity. Send 
for bargain list now. 


ATLANTIC NURSERIES, Inc., BERLIN, MD. 











causing considerable comment at the 
trials. 

Because of interest in them for 
victory gardens, the All-America se- 
lections in vegetables should be 
noted. The blue ribbon introduc- 
tion is Cucumber Marketer, receiv- 
ing a bronze medal, raised and en- 
tered by Associated Seed Growers, 
Inc., New Haven, Conn. Potomac 
pole snap bean won a bronze medal 
for the same firm. 


Tomato Jubilee, winning a bronze 
medal, is described as a Rutgers with 
tangerine-orange flesh and a yellow 
skin; it was raised and entered by 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Pepper Early Pimento, also winner 
of a bronze medal for that firm, is 
earlier than Perfection, narrower 
across the shoulder, more elongated, 
thinner-walled and smaller but cone- 
shaped. 


Cangreen bush lima bean, a green- 


- seeded Henderson type, won hon- 


orable mention, raised and entered 
by F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Milford, 


Conn. 





WATER IN INCH OF RAIN. 


It may be helpful in calculating the 
amount of water necessary to supple- 
ment natural rainfall on turf to have 
available the following figures show- 
ing the volume of water equivalent 
to one inch of rainfall. For an area 
of 1,000 square feet, approximately 
eighty cubic feet, or 600 gallons of 
water, are necessary to equal one inch 
of rainfall, and for one acre, 3,630 
cubic feet, or its equivalent, 27,154 
gallons. 

It has been reliably estimated that 
an acre of grass takes up water equiv- 
alent to at least five to seven inches 
of rainfall in a growing season. If this 
is one-third of the average total pre- 
cipitation from May to October, the 
amount of water which should be 
applied to supplement the natural 
rainfall during the course of any par- 
ticular season can be estimated from 
the daily rainfall records together with 
a knowledge of the rate of delivery 
of the sprinkling system. A sprinkler 
delivering twenty gallons of water 
each minute to an average-size put- 
ting green of 5,000 square feet would 
have to run two hours and thirty 
minutes to deliver 3,000 gallons of 
water, or the equivalent of one inch 
of rainfall. 
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RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties; the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. Per- 
fectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH. Fine speci- 
men. Also fastigiata, pendula, Riv- 
ersi. 

LILACS. The best collection of choice’ 
varieties. 


FLOWERING JAPANESE CHER- 
RIES. Three outstanding varieties. 


CRAB APPLES. Young, thrifty 


plants, selected varieties. 


LABURNUM VOSSI. Grown in 
standard form. 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 
P. 0. Huntington Station, L. 1., N. Y. 
P. M. Koster, Mgr. 


Please make request for our catalogue 
on business stationery. 








Evergreens 
Barberry 
Privet 


Write for wholesale price list. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


Tsuga canadensis, Abies balsamea, 
Picea rubra, Pinus Strobus, Acer 
rubrum and saccharum; Betula lenta, 
lutea, papyrifera and populifolia; 
Fagus americana, Fraxinus americana, 
Prunus pennsylvanica and serotina 
and many other tfees and shrubs. 


L. E. Williams Nursery Co. 


P. O. Box 147, Exeter, N. H. 








PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











BURR 
Leading wholesale source for 
Nursery Stock. 
Send us your Want List. 
Cc. BR. BURR & CO., INC. 
Manchester, Conn. 


, 
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Diseases of Trees 


Gleanings from the Latest Reports of Scientific Research 
By Leo R. Tebon 


CORYNEUM SHOT-HOLE 
DISEASE ON PRUNUS. 


Although the common shot-hole 
disease found throughout most of 
the United States on the leaves of 
peach, plum, cherry and other stone 
fruit trees is the one produced by 
bacterial attack, in far western states 
—Idaho and California especially— 
another destructive shot-hole disease 
occurs on the same group of trees 
and is caused by a fungus known as 
Coryneum beijerinckii. This latter 
disease is widely scattered over the 
world, occurring also in Europe, Asia, 
Australia, Africa and South America 
and attacking species of prunus in all 
these regions. 

Occurrence of the fungous shot 
hole in unusually heavy amounts in 
California during the 1940-41 season, 
when rainfall in March and April 
was nearly twice what it usually is, 
gave Clayton O. Smith and Donald 
J. Smith, of the University of Cali- 
fornia’s citrus experiment station, 
opportunity to observe the extent to 
which the disease is able to attack 
varied species of prunus. These men, 
by performing artificial inoculations, 
were also able greatly to expand the 
known list of susceptible species and 
to learn something about the condi- 
tions that permit and favor the occur- 
rence of infection. 

From natural infections observed, 
the previous host range of the dis- 
ease was extended to include almond, 
apricot, Japanese plum, Prunus ma- 
jestica, P. fenzliana and P. umbellata. 
By artificial inoculation, typical shot- 
hole infections were produced on 
eight species of prunus, including 
P. persica and P. mahaleb. After 
having been inoculated, P. domestica, 
P. salicina and P. serotina showed 
only a few shot holes, and P. besseyi 
developed a few minute brownish 
spots; these species seemed to be 
definitely resistant. On the other 
hand, P. hortulana, P. reverchoni 
and P. umbellata were extremely 
susceptible. 

Both moisture and the age of leaves 
are important factors in permitting 
infection to take place. Moisture is, 


of course, necessary for the germina- 
tion of spores. Young, succulent leaf 
tissue seems more easily penetrated 
and infected than older leaf tissue. 
In the growth of the fungus tem- 
perature is important, the best growth 
and spore production taking place at 
about 66 degrees Fahrenheit, which 
is about the temperature prevailing 
during the cool rainy weather of win- 
ter and spring in California. 





ROOT DISEASE OF PINE 
SAPLINGS. 


In localized centers thinly scattered 
over a cutover area of about 7,500 
acres on the eastern slope of the 
Sierra Nevada mountain range in 
northern California, near the town of 
Lasco, young Jeffrey and ponderosa 
pines become affected by a fatal root 
disease. The disease has been known 
since 1934, but has been under inten- 
sive investigation only since 1937 by 
Dr. A. J. Olson, at the University 
of California. 

The disease, according to Dr. Ol- 
son’s report, is caused by a fungus 
of the kind known as cunninghamel- 
la, the species of which are for the 
most part soil inhabitants and sapro- 
phytes. Diseased trees, as found in 
the natural forest, invariably occur 
in the immediate vicinity of old 
stumps on cutover areas. They may 
stand next to the old stumps or may 
stand as far away as twenty feet. 
They apparently become diseased be- 
cause of contact between their roots 
and dead roots of stumps or roots of 
other diseased trees. Affected trees 
observed in natural stands ranged in 
age from § to 17 years. 
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During the early stages of the dis- 
ease, an affected tree shows no ex- 
ternal symptom. Later, however, the 
affected tree fades, its needles becom- 
ing pale green, then whitish-green 
and, finally, yellowish as the tree dies. 
With the death of the tree, the 
needles turn brown and fall. The 
development of these symptoms is 
accompanied by an exudation of yel- 
lowish-white pitch at the root collar 
and on the diseased roots. At the 
same time, the wood of infected roots 
becomes heavily infiltrated with pitch. 
Although roots recently killed can 
be easily sliced with a knife, after 
they have been dead for some time, 
they become hard and glassy as a re- 
sult of the drying of the pitch. Small 
roots may be so thoroughly infiltrated 
with pitch that, upon drying, they 
become nearly transparent. 

Experimental transmission of this 
root disease to extremely young 
seedling stock of Jeffrey pine failed. 
It was only with seedlings that had 
reached an age of one and a half 
years that the disease was success- 
fully induced, and from that age up- 
ward to include trees twenty feet in 
height and nine inches in diameter 
the take of artificial inoculations was 





MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


E. S. Welch, Pres. - Est. 1875 - Shenandoah, lowa 
---- Wholesale Only --- - 
“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


Washington-grown 


APPLE—MAHALEB— MAZZARD 
PLUM — Americana and Myrobalan 


California-Grown ROSES 
LARGE ASSORTMENT IN BEST VARIETIES 


Winter and Spring 1943 only 











Large growers of FRUIT TREES, 
SMALL FRUITS, ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, 

VINES and PERENNIALS. 


Send want list for prices. 
Ask for complete FALL TRADE LIST. 











$6.00 per 100 


J. B. BEALLE 





Special Cash Sale 
JUNIPERUS PFITZERIANA 


2%-inch Pfitzers, 4 to 6 inches 


We have 50,000 pots that must be released this fall. 
Please send cash, no c. o. d. This is for immediate 
acceptance. Nothing can be reserved at this price. 


$50.00 per 1000 


Greenwood, Miss. 
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Over 59000 
F—] Specimen 
Plants 
Grown 
Comat Especially 
Sturdy for Forcing 


Valentines—Easter—Mothers’ Day 
Shipped by freight any time 
Takes six weeks to force 
Each plant in a Cloverset pot 


Size 10 100 
6 to 9-in. spread....... $4.50 $40.00 
9 to 12-in. spread....... 6.00 55.00 
12 to 15-in. spread....... 7.50 70.00 
15 to 18-in. spread....... 9.00 85.00 
Adams Nursery, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


' | 100 per cent with both ponderosa 








WE OFFER 
Tennessee Natural Peach Seed 


1941 crop, screened seeds 
Forest and Shade Trees, Hedge 
Plants, Ornamental Shrubs, Hard- 
wood Cuttings and Vines in both 
finished and lining-out Stock. 


See our ad in the October 15 issue. 


FOREST NURSERY CO., INC. 


J. R. Boyd, President, 
McMinnville, Tenn. 











Flowering Trees 


Crabs, Dogwoods, Thorns 
In 
Good Assortment 


Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 











PROFITABLE PEONIES 


Best varieties. Attractive prices. 
Fine quality roots, liberally graded. 
80th Annual! Catalogue ready. 
HARMEL PEONY CO. 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911. 
Berlin, Maryland 











PLATANUS ORIENTALIS 


Rooted cuttings—acknowledged best 
strain by 50 years’ trial. 


3 ft. and up, per 1000............- $50.00 
3 te 8 £0, BOF 1008... wsccccccccecs 30.00 
18 to 34 ina., per 1000... ......20. 20.00 


Late fall shipment. Packing at cost. 


BLOODGOOD NURSERIES, auertson, 1. 1., ¥. ¥. 











Old English BOXWOOD 
(Wholesale Only) 


All slow-grown dense specimens. Red clay soil. 


Priced by height and spread. 18x12 ins. to 24x22 
ins. in unlimited quantities. 
up to 5 ft. Write for price li 
BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer 


Also large specimens 
st. 


High Point, N. C. 














and Jeffrey pines. Inoculations on 
roots of sugar pine, white fir and in- 


.cense cedar all gave negative results 


and indicated that these are immune. 

As yet of little economic impor- 
tance and apparently not likely to 
prove important in nursery beds, this 
root disease of pines still might be- 
come a significant factor in determin- 
ing stands of transplanted trees. 
Transmission from diseased to 
healthy trees merely through the 
contact of roots having been proved 
experimentally, the disease might 
prove destructive if ponderosa or Jef- 
frey pines were replanted on areas 
formerly occupied by these species. 





CHESTNUT BLIGHT IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


The chestnut blight or canker, re- 
sponsible for the destruction of native 
chestnut trees throughout the eastern 
United States, has made its way into 
California and is located in three 
chestnut orchards near Stockton, San 
Joaquin county. The disease is not 
known to exist elsewhere in the state, 
although chestnuts are widely planted 
as both shade and orchard trees. The 
manner in which the disease was 
brought into California is not known. 
Probably it was brought in on scions 
secured in the east. It apparently has 
been present since 1934 in two of the 
California orchards where it now ex- 
ists and‘in the third since 1938. 

Under California conditions the be- 
havior of chestnut blight differs in 
some respects from its behavior in the 
east. Although every infected tree 
found over a period of years has been 
carefully watched, no evidence of the 
perfect stage of the blight fungus has 
been found, although the imperfect 
spore-producing structures have been 
observed on a number of trees. Blight 
lesions have been found less often on 
the trunks and limbs and more often 
at the ground line or below it. Also 
contrary to experience in the east, 
spread of the disease by air, birds and 
splashing rain seems not to have oc- 
curred. Spread seems, instead, to 
have occurred as the result of spores, 
being carried by irrigation water. A 
few trees have been infected by prun- 
ing tools contaminated with fungus. 

The orchards in which the disease 
occurs are inspected twice a year. 
Trees found to be infected are de- 
stroyed, and indications are the 
disease may eventually be eradicated. 
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MICHIGAN-GROWN 
LINING-OUT STOCK 


Surplus Production of Quality Lining-out 
toc 
All items well rooted, suitable for next 
7 ing’s field planting. 
For Late Fall 1942—Spring 1943 Delivery 


EVERGREENS 
Juniperus Virginiana, 2-yr., Tr., Per Per 
nursery-grown 100 1000 
SOGe © OO © Ms sc cnncadecceces $ 6.008 50.00 


5000 6 to 8 ins., grafting size. 7.50 
5000 8 to 10 ins., grafting size 12.50 100.00 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Berberis Atropurpurea 


2500 2-yr., 6 to 12 ims........ $ 3.50 $30.00 
10000 l-yr., 6 to 9 ims......... 2.00 15.00 
Besbeste Thunbergi 
50 2-yr., 8., 6 to 9 ins...... 1.00 7.00 
10000 2- “¥F S.. 9 te 13 ime..... 1.50 10.00 
5000 2-y 8., 12 to 15 ins 2.50 20.00 
Betula Aiba 
400 2-yr., 3 to 3 ft.......... 4.50 
Gee Gere., B Op 8 Gh. ccccceece 2.00 
Cydonia Japonica, upright 
5000 l-yr., 6 to 12 ins........ 4.00 35.00 
Euonymus Alatus 
12 SS CT Tt 7.00 60.00 
See 5.00 40.00 
a: yw Alatus Nanus 
De Mess ceocnees 6bbe6e050 7.50 65.00 
4000 Partie adessseyerse eee 6.50 55.00 
Becnymes “Bavepaces 
300 A Seehecewesseccoccrcse 5.00 
ee Divs nnens bh tae ketae 4.00 
Euony me ‘Radie ans Vegetus 
DP ea cnn eeenyads sucess ées 4.00 35.00 
Philadelphus Aureus 
9600 Beaks Weds h6s.0 cenecese 7.00 65.00 
Be Bs Ms occccccsesve 5.00 45.00 
Philadciphus 44s 
ieaceoset 4.00 
Philadeiphus Girondole 
oe Beh. 6 OD 6 Mvédeccccs 4.00 
Philadelphus Lemoinei 
1000 2-yr., 6 to 12 ins........ 4.50 
oo Nivalis 
yr., 6 to 12 ins....... 4.50 
Philladeiphus Virginalis 
1000 2-yr., 6 to 12 ims........ 7.50 70.00 
3000 l-yr., 4 to 6 ims......... 6.00 55.00 
Prunus Tomentosa 
5000 l-yr., 8 to 12 ims........ 3.50 30.00 
Salix Baby lonica 
De © GR Macoccovekseveces 3.50 30.00 
Viburnum Americanum 
4000 l-yr., 6 to 10 ims........ 3.00 25.00 
Viburnum Lan 
1500 2-yr., 8 to 15 ims........ 4.00 35.00 
5000 l-yr., 2 to 4 ims......... 2.50 20.00 
Viburnum Dentatum 
3000 I-yr., 3 to 6 inms......... 2.50 20.00 
Viburnum Lent 
1000 2-yr., 6 to 12 ims........ 5.00 45.00 
Viburnum Opulus 
2500 2-yr., 4 to 8 ims......... 4.00 35.00 
Viburnum Sie 
1000 2-yr., 6 to 12 ins........ 5.00 45.00 
Viburnum Opulus Sterile 
1000 2-yr., 8 to 12 ins........ 4.00 35.00 
Bee Brin Gav anéneensensecee 3.00 25.00 


FINISHED STOCK 


Juniperus Communis Depressa, 
specimen plants Per 10 Per 100 
18 to 24 ins. B@B........... $15.00 $125.00 
24 to 30 ins., \- 
30 to 36 ins, B&B........... 25.00 225.00 

Usual terms to reliable nurserymen. 
Dealers cash. 
Make your reservations now for shipment 
when you are ready. 


PONTIAC NURSERIES 


ROMEO, MICHIGAN 





LAKE’S 


SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


A general and complete 
assortment of choice 
NURSERY STOCK 
for Fall and Spring 
delivery 
Ask for complete Fall Trade List. 


Shenandoah, Iowa 

















— 
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Feed Lining-out Stock 


One of the most important prob- 
lems in nursery management is to 
adopt the proper fertilization policy 
for the production of large and 
healthy coniferous seedling and trans- 
plant stock. The location of the nurs 
ery, type of soil, species grown and 
the future use of the planting stock 
may affect the ideal type of fertiliza- 
tion, wrote C. E. Heit, of the New 
York agricultural experiment station, 
Geneva, in a recent issue of New 
York Nursery Notes. 


A complete soil management plan 
should accomplish two main objec- 
tives, namely, (1) improve the tex- 
ture of the soil and maintain general 
fertility and (2) supply food and 
nutrients to the growing stock by 
direct application of fertilizers. 


Under the first objective, well com- 
posted farm manure reinforced with 
approximately fifty pounds of twenty 
per cent superphosphate to a ton of 
manure is a well balanced organic 
fertilizer to help maintain this general 
fertility. Another useful practice is 
the growing of crops such as buck- 
wheat and oats and plowing them 
under as green manure. A complete 
fertilizer of 400 to 600 pounds per 
acre should be added to this green 
manure crop for the best success. 
Also, it is well to caution nursery- 
men that the addition of too much 
green manure, especially buckwheat 
and other raw organic material, has 
been found to cause serious loss in red 
pine and other transplants due to the 
activity of a root rot fungus in such 
cover-cropped areas. 


The ideal material for the seedbed 
area is a peat moss which is highly 
acid and which consists of the finest 
particles. This acid peat moss will 
reduce damping-off, will produce 
larger seedlings and a greener color in 
the needles especially in the spruces, 
will produce a more fibrous root sys- 
tem and will help conserve moisture 
on sandy soils or will make a heavy 
clay soil more friable and easy to 
work. Often a local supply of peat 
or muck may be found and used over 
the whole seedbed and transplant area 
where it would be economically im- 
possible to purchase the better type of 
acid peat. However, care should be 
exercised upon applying an alkaline 


peat to a nursery soil which is already 
neutral. 

For the second objective, that of 
applying fertilizer direct to the grow- 
ing stock, one must consider the fac- 
tors of soil requirements, species 
grown and size of stock desired. In 
seedbeds, little benefit will be noticed 
from an application of commercial 
fertilizer the first year where the gen- 
eral fertility of the soil is normal. 
However, best results can be expected 
by the application of a complete com- 
mercial fertilizer at the beginning of 
the second year just before the new 
growth starts. It may be broadcast 
over the individual seedbeds, and then 
the sprinkling system may be turned 
on to wash the fertilizer from the 
needles, although most fertilizers are 
not harmful except to the new tender 
shoots. The common 5-10-5 fertilizer 
will give excellent results. Castor 
pomace, a by-product of the castor-oil 
industry and which contains about 
five per cent of nitrogen and one to 
one and one-half per cent each of 
phosphoric acid and potash, and cot- 
tonseed meal are two materials which 
are slower-acting, but may be some- 
what safer to use. The application at 


| healthy-looking 2-0 stock. 
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the beginning of the second year of 
these or any other fertilizers which 
contain a high percentage of nitrogen 
will produce large, vigorous and 
All the 
spruces will lose that yellowish color 
which is often common in dense- 
stocked seedbeds. 

In the transplant areas an applica- 
tion of fertilizer should be made each 
year at the beginning of the growing 
season; the amount may vary from 
200 to 1,000 pounds per acre depend- 
ing on the strength of each individual 
fertilizer. For additional reaction to 
increase dark green color on spruces 
late in the season, a top-dressing of a 
fertilizer containing a high percentage 
of nitrogen in late July will give the 
desired results. 

By the proper use of manures and 
peat moss to maintain general fertil- 
ity and by the direct application of 
top-dressings with complete fertilizers 
it may be possible to produce strong, 
healthy lining-out stock in from one 








NOW! 


You can grow your Red Cedar in 
ONE YEAR from seed. 

Our CLEANED AND TREATED 
Platte River Red Cedar Seed will 
germinate spring of 1943 if planted 
this fall according to directions which 
we furnish with all orders for seed. 
Prices: Y% lb., $1.80. 2 lb., $3.40. 
1 lb., $6.25 PREPAID. Seed will 
average about 20,000 seeds per 


ound. 
ae ORDER EARLY 


PRITCHARD NURSERIES 
Ottawa, Kansas 


Pfizer's Juniper 


Per 100 
18 to 24 ins., full, heavy 
EET so'sausenedsanend $125.00 
24 to 30 ins., full, heavy 
CD sactwkveessceenes 175.00 
Von Ehron Juniper 
24 to 30 ins., heavy 
SOT: 5 < 4600 4050 175.00 
30 to 36 ins., heavy 
a eee 225.00 


Pyramidal Arborvitae 
4 to 5 ft., fine specimens.. 200.00 


5 to 6 ft., fine specimens.. 250.00 
25 or more at the 100 rate. 


MISSION GARDENS 


Techny, Illinois 








PFITZER JUNIPER 


Several Thousand 


12 to 15 ins. ............$0.75 
eg fee 1.00 
kf ve 1.15 
fs » 1.25 


F.O.B. Nursery 


Also some Uprights 
correspondingly cheap. 


LOUISVILLE NURSERIES 





Route 6 Louisville, Ky. 





PLATANOIDES — 
NORWAY MAPLES 


Per 100 Per 1000 
50 


C00 BBDUG. oc cnieiesccseds e000 $ 7. 
BGP BOM ccveccceenees coves 15.00 
18 00 34 OMB. 2c ccccccvccse coces 20.00 

BOe COW. «tcasangeneece sened 35.00 

BOD OEE cccccecvccsccessoes 50. 

4to 65 ft. trans. ........ $18.00 —...... 

Sto 6 ft. trans. ........ 22.00 ..... 


6to 8 ft. trans. % to 1- 
in. cal. (straight trunks) 35.00 ..... 


25 per cent cash with order or 10 per 
cent discount for full cash. Orders with- 
out deposit not accepted. 


STATE ROAD NURSERY 


State and Sproul Roads, Route 1, 
Media, Penna. 
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SURPLUS LIST 


Per 10 


Virginiana Glauca each Per 106 
Boo See $4.50 $425.00 
See, BOGGS vicovtenss 5.00 450.00 

Cannarti 
Dae Ohi osceeeseen 4.25 400.00 

Irish Junipers 
a ae © Mi seedencs 2.00 175.00 

en 

Neué dees 2.50 225.00 

Hill's Golden’ Paiser 
ee ee ee Oy wxncseas once 225.00 

Kosteri Spreaders 
100 30 to 36 ims. .......... 250.00 

Chinese Elm—2000 
6 to 8 *. pee onvesenesoees cece 30.00 
OOP Oia ceckcuncstanes cane 40.00 

American Ash—3066 
PP Us s Soecavenpdiese acee 35.00 
Oe Ee ilnd 006 és chSneees See 50.00 
BU GO BORccskneséveces 75 even 

Amur River North—2000 
2 to 3 ft., : ty ee $65.00 per 1000 
3 to 4 ft., 75.00 per 1000 

yy Poplar 3000 extra nice 
BOS Miacvctavahasavanden $0.20 each 
8 to ie. fi OEP VEG OSE DES -25 each 
Fy Sere 30.00 per 100 
3, eo | eee 45.00 per 106 

WANTED 


2000 Chinese Arborvitae 

3000 Juniper Grafts 

5000 Red-leaved Barberry—in lining- 
out grades. 


EGYPTIAN NURSERY & LANDSCAPE CO. 


Farina, Ill. 








HOBBS 


APPLE, 1 and 2-yr., leading varieties. 
ELM—MOUNTAIN ASH—BIRCH, 
Cut-leaf Weeping—WHITE DOG- 
WOOD — GINKGO — NORWAY 
and SOFT MAPLE —PIN, RED, 
BURR and WHITE OAK—LOM- 
BARDY POPLAR — REDBUD — 
SWEET GUM— CRATAEGUS — 
THURLOW WILLOW. 
BARBERRY, Green and Red. 
BEAUTY BUSH. 

PRIVET, Amur and Ibota. , 
EVERGREENS, up to 6 feet. 


C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 
Bridgeport Indiana 


Oldest and largest Nursery in Indiana 
Established 1875. 





FOR LANDSCAPE and SALES LOT 


Irish, Greek and Pfitzer Junipers; 
Globe and Pyramidal Arborvitae, Mugho 
and Seotch Pine, Hemlock, 
Hick’s Yew. 
Redbud, Dogwood, Chinese Elm, Lom- 
bardy Poplar and Assorted Shrubs. 
Visit our nursery, 15 miles from Louis- 


ville. 
NICK’S NURSERY,  Auchorage, Kentucky 


Spruce, 











1 AORTHERN: GROWN NURSERY STOCK 


A = — 
Shru me Sek act Shrubs, oo and 
Vines. Write for price list. 


J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 








Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 
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to three years’ less time than other- 
wise might be the case. 





MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA. 


Magnolia grandiflora, the southern 
magnolia, is of interest mostly in the 
southern states. Some plants are 
known to have done well just north 
of the Ohio river, in the region of 
Cincinnati, O., and it is not uncom- 
mon to find small trees as far north 
as Columbus, O. Plants this far 
north, however, seldom do well and 
almost always show considerable 
winter foliage burn, even in sheltered 
situations. It is not unusual to find 
trees this far north to be destitute of 
most of the foliage in the spring. 
Possibly by selection, more hardy 
variations could be produced. 

In the south, Magnolia grandiflora 
is one of the most magnificent trees. 
Native of the territory from North 
Carolina to Florida and Texas, this 
wide-spreading tree may attain a 
height of 100 feet. The leaves are 
large, from four and three-quarters 
to eight inches, glossy green above 
and hairy brown beneath. 

White fragrant flowers, six to 
eight inches across, are produced 
from May to August. The flowers 
are followed by reddish-brown fruits. 

Little definite information seems to 
be available relative to its culture. 
From observations, one would be led 
to believe that the southern magnolia 
is tolerant to a wide range of con- 
ditions. It is seen growing in the 
south in variable soil types, with 
considerable variation in soil mois- 
ture, and in exposed and sheltered 
situations. It is grown as a street tree 
both in residential and congested 
areas, which would indicate its tol- 
erance to city conditions. Even 
though it is tolerant of such condi- 
tions, it undoubtedly does best in a 
rich, well drained soil retentive of 
moisture, the same as many of the 
other species of magnolia. 

Propagation is mostly by seeds, al- 
though some success has been ob- 
tained by cuttings. Both semisoft- 
wood and leaf bud cuttings have 
been reported as rooting, but our 
tests have not proved successful 
enough to warrant recommending 
these methods of propagation to 
commercial growers except in an ex- 
perimental way. 

Magnolia grandiflora finds its use in 
the south as a standard tree for 
road, street and lawn planting. 
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TAXUS 


cuspidata, brevifolia, 
media, capitata, hicksi, 
aurea and repandens 


in medium and large sizes 


Also Boxwoods and 
Juniperus pfitzeriana 


Ask for price list 


W. A. Natorp Co. 


4400 Reading Rd. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








JUNIPERS! 
JUNIPERS! 
JUNIPERS! 


Truck or carload lots of 
Juniperus Virginiana 
Juniperus Virginiana Platte River 
Juniperus Scopulorum 
In natural, seminatural and sheared 
specimens in all grades from 5 to 14 
feet. 
Full and dense from ground up. 


Prairie Gardens Nursery Co. 
McPherson, Kansas 


Our soil is a heavy black loam—pro- 
ducer of strong, vigorous trees with an 
abundance of roots; ideal for balling; 
carries and handles without crumbling. 
Our nursery is served by the Santa Fe, 
Rock Island, Union Pacific and Missouri 
Pacific railroads. 











EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 








GENERAL LINE OF ORNAMENTALS 


Specializing in good Liners 
Catalogue on request. 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


Fairview, Pa. 











HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 

D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN i 
Largest Growers in Ameri 

Box 402 » DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 
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Pruning Shrubs 


When pruning shrubs the point to 
be kept uppermost in mind is the 
purpose for which the shrubs are in- 
tended, so that the pruning will im- 
prove the best features for that par- 
ticular purpose. 

In pruning for maintenance, which 
is usually done on shrubs used for 
screen effects or for the value of their 
autumn color, all that is necessary is 
a small amount of thinning out and a 
little heading back. This is done to 
keep them vigorous and attractive. 
This type of pruning should be done 
annually. 

Pruning to eliminate excessive 
growth is probably one of the big- 
gest pruning problems, but if the 
landscape man will select his plants 
with an idea of their use this type of 
pruning can be avoided to a large de- 
gree. Every effort should be made to 
eliminate tall-growing shrubs in lo- 
cations which will mean that much 
pruning will be necessary to keep 
them at a height consistent with their 
purpose. Practically all shrubs need 
pruning of some kind, but the better 
suited they are to their location the 
better they will maintain themselves 
with only light annual pruning. 

Rejuvenation pruning, or pruning 
to restore natural beauty and grace of 
the shrubs, is often a difficult task if 
the particular shrub is left too long 
without attention. This type of prun- 
ing is usually accomplished by thin- 
ning out the tangled branches and 
heading back new growth from the 
lower part of the plant. Most of the 
oldest and heaviest wood is removed, 
leaving only a framework for the new 
growth. This type of pruning is 
usually done in the late dormant period 
of the shrub. 

Root pruning will also help this re- 
shaping process, and is usually done 
just after the frost is out of the 
ground. It can be accomplished by 
using a sharp tiling spade and cutting 
a complete circle around the shrub 
twelve to fifteen inches from the cen- 
ter of the shrub, the distance depend- 
ing upon the size of the shrub, cut- 

. ting deep enough to cut through the 
roots. 

Pruning shrubs to increase bloom is, 
of course, governed by the blooming 
time of the shrubs. Shrubs with 
flower buds on current season's wood 





are best cut back heavily early each 
spring, and the plants will be much 
sturdier and the flowering more pro- 
fuse if they are cut back to eight or 
ten buds on the old wood. These re- 
maining buds will furnish enough new 
growth to make a good-size shrub 
covered with bloom from August until 
frost. 

Shrubs with flower buds on new 
shoots arising from old wood will re- 
quire yearly pruning soon after flow- 
ering. 

Shrubs with flower buds on last 
year’s wood are mainly subject to a 
thinning out process closely follow- 
ing the blooming period, as the new 
wood produced by these plants is that 
upon which next year’s blooms will 
appear. As pruning of this type is 
done largely to improve the beauty 
of the shrub, care should be taken 
that too much wood is not removed 
so as to spoil the effect of the shrub. 

Pruning for shape requires only an 
accurately trained eye and a good pair 
of hedge shears, used while the new 
growth is still soft. The important 
point to remember is not to leave too 
many cut ends showing. Pruning 
hedge plants too late in the autumn 
will force late growth that cannot 
mature before killing frosts arrive. 

In pruning shrubs that are of pri- 
mary importance for their colored bark 
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and foliage it is only necessary to cut 
out the old wood, as the new wood 
usually furnishes the bright color dur- 
ing the autumn and winter. If care- 
ful pruning is practiced every spring, 
the shrub can be kept in a constant 
state of new wood production, thus 
insuring a maximum of color. 

Coarse-branched shrubs that are 
used for their foliage effect present 
a more difficult problem than the 
others discussed. About the only prac- 
tical method of pruning is to cut back 
about half of the old wood each year; 
in this way a constant size can be main- 
tained from year to year. 

As pruning is such an important 
feature in maintaining the appear- 
ance of shrubs, proper methods of 
doing it should be observed. It is, 
of course, quite essential to know the 
growing habits of the shrub before 
successful treatment can be given it. 
The actual cuts should be clear and 
sharp and made close to a node or 
supporting branch, so that no stubs 
will be left. 





APPLE’S USES IN WAR. 


The apple, already used medici- 
nally in this war, may serve in still 
other: ways. Pectin, the apple con- 
tent which makes jelly jell, is being 
used medically principally for the 
treatment of burns and wounds. It 
also aids in restoration of blood vol- 
ume and in dosing digestive dis- 
orders. Now, because glycerine may 
be short in supply, tobacco com- 





WRITE FOR 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER on this High 


Pressure PARAGON SPRAYER 


Te it for yourself. Compare results with what you 
have been getting from your present sprayer. Use any 
spray solution or cold water paint. Spray your nursery stock, 
whitewash your greenhouses, barns and tool sheds, inside and 
out. ‘Note how easily this Paragon delivers powerful 
uniform pressure at the nozzle with 
little effort at the pump handle. Passes 
through narrowest aisles without jam- 
ming at corners. Automatic agitator 
prevents solution from 
settling. We guarantee it 
never to clog while in use. 
Ten days trial costs you 
nothing if not satisfied. If 
your dealer does not sell 
the Paragon, mail the cou- 







Paragon 
1%-ft pl 
10-ft. hose 

3 nozzles 





pon today. 
e 
Campbell-Hausfeld 
Company 
1103 State Ave. 1 or 2 wheel truck 
Harrison, Ohio 
Order must be ac- 
companied by 
permit from your Name BO TRIE: cccceranndinaceeiteemanens 
County Rationing 
Board. 
Street State 
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SPRUCE TREES 
BARE ROOT 


The demand for Spruce Trees, bare 
root, will be good this season. These 
trees will pack light and may be used 
as windbreaks, in window boxes or urns, 
or for small Christmas trees. We offer 
for immediate shipment or for next 
spring’s shipment: 


Ba:e Root—First-class Trees. 


NORWAY SPRUCE 
Per 100 Per 1000 
1S ae 36 ie. $35.00 $300.00 
a ee 45.00 $400.00 


(Note: 30 trees may be purchased at 

the hundred rate; 300 trees at the thou- 

sand rate. Boxing additional at cost.) 
Write for our price list of a complete 

assortment of hardy northern-grown 

stock. 

See our page ad in the October 15 issue. 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 


Charles City, Iowa 








ROSES 
CARLOAD LOTS 


We have a complete list of the 
better varieties. 


Ask for special quotations on 
your needs. 


BAKER BROS. NURSERY 


Box 828 
Fort Worth, Texas 








LINING - OUT EVERGREENS 


Well Rooted Plants 


All 5 to 8 inches. Per Per 
100 1000 
Arborvitae, 

Pyramidalis .............. $6.00 $50.00 
Juniper, Irish _............. 6.00 50.00 
Retinospora Plumosa.... 6.00 50.00 
Taxus Cuspidata .......... 6.00 50.00 

ONARGA NURSERY CO., INC. 

Onarga, Illinois 











Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 








EVERGREENS 


Liners and Specimens 
SNEED NURSERY CO. 


P.O. Box 798, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

















EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-eight Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 

Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











panies eye apple syrup as a possible 
substitute for keeping their products 
moist. 





IN COUNTRY’S SERVICE 
CHARLES B. TILTON, formerly 


in the landscaping business in Jen- 
kintown, Pa., is now a first lieutenant 
in the army air corps. 


THE nursery stock at the Oak- 
lawn Tree Farm, Cranston, R. I., is 
being sold out, as the owner, Ray 
Mathews, is entering military service. 


MAJ. John A. Rouse, son of Irv- 
ing Rouse, Rochester, N. Y., has 
been awarded a medal for gallantry 
in action in the Coral sea battle. 


DON R. FISCHER, son of H. C. 
Fischer, Bardona Nursery, Bakers- 
town, Pa., has been in the army for 
the past fifteen months. Sergeant 
Fischer is now stationed at Key field, 


Miss. 


CHARLES W. BERRY, son-in- 
law of Arthur Dummett, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., was one of the 137 
casualties reported lost at sea when 
a submarine torpedoed the small 
steamer Caribou which plies between 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. 


HAVING spent several days with 
their son, Reo, who is in the army 
at Camp Claiborne, La., Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Edwin Swenson, of the Nic- 
ollet County Nursery, St. Peter, 
Minn., returned recently from a 
southern trip, on which they visited 
horticultural points of interest at 
New Orleans. 


NOW sstationed at Wilmington, 
Del., Sgt. Charles S. Worthen, the 
oldest son of Mr. and Mrs. E. S. 
Worthen, of Brook-Worth Gardens, 
Memphis, Tenn., went to Fort Jack- 
son, S. C., with the second son, 
F. Paul Worthen, now a second lieu- 
tenant. The latter was assigned to 
Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., on com- 
pletion of his course at Fort Sill, 
but was immediately sent out with 
the others September 7, for maneu- 
vers being held near Lebanon, Tenn. 
Mr. Worthen left two weeks ago for 
a special 60-day course in airfield 
construction work at Decatur, Ala. 
Three of the firm's colored boys are 
in service, the Noel brothers, Fred 
having left last fall and being now 
in India, Tom with the medical unit 
at Fort Hood, Tex., and “Red” was 
called about a week ago. 
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EVERGREENS 


for Fall Delivery 


One of the largest stocks 
and most complete assort- 
ments in the middle west. 


Low Prices 


Send for Price List 
Ready Now. 


THE WILLIS NURSERY CO. 
Progressive Nurserymen 


Ottawa, Kansas 








VERHALENS 


Are growing Texas Roses of 
Quality for the new nursery 
season. 


Write for list of varieties. 
EVERGREENS 
BOXWOOD — SHRUBS 


VERHALEN NURSERY COMPANY 
Scottsville, Texas 
Wholesale Only 








’ 
For °42—’43 
Sturdy and pot-bound. 

Abelia Edward Goucher, 2\-in. pots, 10e 
One of the finest new items in the 
broad-leaved line. Flowers are large 
and rich pink. Foliage very glossy. 
Excellent compact pendulous habit 
of growth. ardy as grandifiora. 

Euonymus patens, 2%-in. pots, 8c 

Ilex crenata rotundifolia, 2\-in. pots, 126 


“Watch Chase's Liners Grow 
Into Dollars For You.” 


CHASE NURSERY CO. 
Chase, Ala. 








TSUGA CANADENSIS 


50,000 Hemlock, blocky transplants, 

10 to 15 ins., 00 per 1000. 
4,000 Juniperus tzeriana, 

24 to 42 ins., $1.50 to $2.00 each. 
1,000 Colorade Biue Spruce, 

3 to 5 ft., $1.50 to $2.50 each. 


HOME NURSERY CO, Fort Gay, W. Va. 








DEODARA CEDAR 
AND OTHER SPECIMEN GRADES OF 
EVERGREENS 
Finest Quality Priced Right. 


HOWARD-HICKORY CO. Hickory, N.C. 











COLORADO-GROWN CHINESE ELMS 
Specimen Trees, light grades and 
seedlings 
ENGLISH ELM (Ulimus Campestris) 


Now booking orders in combination 
cars to central and eastern points. 


SWINK NURSERY COMPANY 
Swink, Colorado. 














NOTES FROM A 
NURSERYMAN’S WIFE 











France’s “tree of liberty,” which 
was planted in the Alsatian town of 
Zabern in 1918, was chopped down 
by the Germans in 1940. Although 
it was planted as a symbol of liberty 
by the French, it was a symbol of 
slavery and oppression to the Ger- 
mans, hence “the tree must fall and 
the roots be torn out because every- 
thing foreign must be torn out of the 
homeland.” 

kek eK KX 

We have heard of clover honey 
and of buckwheat honey, but fire- 
weed honey, raspberry honey, French 
pink honey and bachelor’s button 
honey, all of which are produced in 
Oregon, sound strange to our ears. 

oo ee & 6 

With our thoughts still running on 
food we meant to give some items 
about the watermelon’s coming from 
Africa instead of America, how the 
Egyptians raised an altar to cabbage 
and the Ptolemies worshipped the 
onion; how potatoes were so highly 
regarded in the time of Louis XVI 
that Marie Antoinette wore a crown 
of their flowers for court festivals, 
and how a freak coconut filled with 
jelly instead of meat which Dr. Fair- 
child brought back from the Philip- 
pines in 1940 makes ice cream that 
is “positively the most delicious that 
can be found,” but the Head of the 
House turned thumbs down. 

“No one who reads the American 
Nurseryman is interested in tomatoes 
and potatoes and onions and cab- 
bage,” quoth he. So now you'll never 


know! 
xk eK OK & 


A sketch of the town of Liberty, 
Mo., home of William Jewell Col- 
lege, gives us three tree stories. Lib- 
erty may be the only midwestern 
town to boast possession of a living 
California redwood tree. In 1851 a 
tiny redwood seedling was brought 
back from California in an oyster can 
and planted in the spot where it now 
grows, a magnificent tree. Liberty 
folk take delight in telling of the 
girl visiting there from California who 
had her first glimpse of a California 
redwood in Missouri. 

The remains of the “marrying oak,” 
under which many William Jewell 
students returned to be married by 
the late president, J. P. Greene, still 


stand and the college is attempting to 
preserve as much as may be left stand- 
ing in safety. 

William Jewell College possesses a 
gavel replete in Baptist history. It 
contains pieces of wood from the site 
of the Crucifixion near Jerusalem, 
from a house in which lived John 
Bunyan, from the first Baptist meet- 
ing house in Providence, R. I., and 
from many other places famous and 
significant in church history. 

eke ee 

Strange places and strange things 
about them bob up in the news now- 
adays. On Christmas island, in the 
Indian ocean, there is a tree called 
the stinkwood, which on being cut 
permeates the air for hundreds of feet 
with “the most disagreeable odor in 
the world,” according to a visitor 


there. 
kek eK OK * 


A peace tree was planted during 
a conference of nations in the western 
hemisphere at Havana, Cuba. It 
grows in soil that was brought from 
twenty-one different republics. It is 
doing well, if not the peace. 

ek eke KK 

“Some claimed the trees were soft- 
hearted as humans. They said the 
pole of the cross had been cut from 
pine and that’s why the pine was al- 
ways bleeding. The crosspiece, they 
claimed, was from quaking ash. The 
quaking ash has shook ever since, 
and never can it live now more than 
the thirty-three years of the Lord.” 
From “Trees,” by Conrad Richter. 

(Maybe the author meant quaking 
aspen, but the text says “ash.”) 

ee ke * * 

Bald Cypress—Barber’s delight. 

Crepe Myrtle—Merry Widow or 
Blues Singer? 

Buck Thorn—Tough Guy. 

Phil Adelphus—Snooty Aristocrat. 

Philo Dendron—Super Sleuth. 

Al Mond—Sometimes Bitter. 

Rose of Sharon—Abie’s Irish Rose? 

Try this on your piano, folks. 

eee * * 

Have you heard of the lady who, 
tired from shopping, went into a 
theater to relax and swallowed what 
she supposed was an aspirin tablet 
fished from her bag? Suddenly she 
had a horrid thought—there were 
other pills in that bag, vitamin B 
something, guaranteed to make plants 
and flowers bloom like anything. 
Had she swallowed one of them? 

She dashed for the phone in the 
powder room and called her doctor. 
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He couldn't tell what antidote to pre- 
scribe without knowing the chemicals 
in the pill; so she called the seed store. 

“All we know about them, 
madam,” the clerk said stiffly, “‘is 
that each pill contains the equivalent 
of seven shovelsful of manure.” 


That is all that is known about 
this little episode except that the lady 
felt no ill effects and is, in fact, bloom- 
ing like anything. 

ese ke * & 

The nurseryman’s family enjoys un- 
advertised dividends from ornamen- 
tals which are that and more. There 
is a shelf full of black current jelly 
from Ribes odoratum. Cherries from 
the Nanking cherrybush have been 
made into pie (to say nothing of the 
many which have gone down small 
boys’ throats au natural). Quinces 
from Cydonia japonica make jelly 
with almost no boiling, and we hear 
that some of the ornamental crabs 
make a delicious jelly. Elderberry 
wine (from Sambucus canadensis) 
has long been famous. Grandmother 
assures us the cranberries from the 


* 
MYROBALAN SEED 


Nation’s Leading Source 


Grown in our own orchard, 
processed by our experi- 
enced men. Cleaned and 
cured with special equip- 
ment, assuring high ger- 
mination. Immediate deliv- 


ery. 
PEACH PITS 


We are booking orders for 
California Lovell peach pits. 
Ample supply of high 
quality seed. Write today 
for quotations. 























NURSERY COMPANY 


Niles, California 
SEEDS 


TREE AND SHRUB 
PERENNIALS 


HERBST BROTHERS 


92 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 
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SEEDS 
For Fall Planting 


Apple acenta, fresh fruit, 10 


s., . Ib. 
— American White, north- 
$0.45 
Butternut, northern, 10 Ibs., 
$2.00; 100 Ibs., $15.00 
Hemlock, Canadensis . 5.75 
omen N 


1.50 


clea 3.25 
Oak, Black Northern (true 
Velutina). 10 Ibs., $2.20; 
100 Ibs., $20.00 
Eastern (Borealis 
Maxima), large acorn, 10 
Ibs., $1.20; 100 Ibs., $10.00 
Northern (Rubra or 
a, small acorn, 
bs., $1.00; 100 Ibs., 
$8.50; 1000 Ibs., $75.00 
Searlet (true northern 
Coccinea), 10 Ibs., $2.00; 
100 Ibs., $18.00 
Pine, Red 
Pitch (Rigida) 
White (Strobus) 
Rose, Native (Lucida), hips, 
lb., 65e; 10 Ibs., $6.00 
Prairie (Setigera), hips, Ib., 
95c; 10 Ibs., $8. 
Spruce, Black ‘Hills (Glauca 
Densata) 18. 6.50 
Colorado Blue 
Glauca) 1. 5.00 


F. W. SCHUMACHER 


Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 





Red Raspberry Plants 


New Red Rhubarb 
MacDonald — Canada Red 
Americana Plum Stocks 
Northern Apple Stocks 


Forest Tree Seedlings 
Ash—American Elm 


ANDREWS NURSERY C0. 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 


SE 





North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


Northern-grown Tree, Shrub and Wild 
Flower seeds. Wholesale crude botan- 
icals. 


F.C. MORAN MEDORA, N. D. 








SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens—Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 











a Specialities are 
GRAPEVINES, BOYSENBERRIES, 
BLUEBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, 

RASPBERRIES 


Large quantity of stock 
General e of Small Fruit Plants 
Trade list sent on request. 


L. J. RAMBO'S WHOLESALE NURSERIES 
Bridgman, Mich. 











PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 











American cranberrybush, Viburnum 
americanum, make good cranberry 
sauce and add color and flavor to ap- 
plesauce. The sand cherry, Prunus 
besseyi, makes a slightly astringent 
preserve which is liked greatly or 
not liked at all. Maybe the cata- 
logue compilers are missing a bet not 
to mention these edible qualities. 





DREER TO REORGANIZE. 


A petition for a reorganization 
under chapter X of the bankruptcy 
act was filed by Henry A. Dreer, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., October 6. 
The petition was approved, and Ray- 
mond Walsh and Norman Klauder, 
receivers in the previous proceedings, 
were appointed trustees. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the 
catalogues reviewed below, please mention 
that you saw it described in the American 
Nurseryman. } 

Sneed Nursery Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.—Fall wholesale price list, general 
nursery stock, 30 pages, 4x9 inches. 

American Rose Co. (successor to 
Golden Rose Co.), Los Angeles, Cal.— 
Trade price list of roses, 12 pages, 4x8! 
inches. 

Blackwell Nurseries, Inc., Semmes, Ala. 
—Wholesale price list, nursery stock, 
featuring camellias and azaleas, illustrated 
in color, 30 pages, 33/4x9 inches. 

E. D. Robinson, Wallingford, Conn.— 
Fall trade price list, nursery stock, of five 
eastern nurseries, 
44x84 inches. 

Arp Nursery Co., Tyler, Tex.—Whole- 
sale price list, pecan, fruit and shade trees 
and roses, illustrated with really humorous 
cartoons, 20 pages and cover, 544x714 
inches. 

Milton Nursery Co., Inc., Milton, Ore. 
—Wholesale catalogue, general line of 
nursery stock, peonies and phlox, 36 
pages and cover, 6x9 inches. 

Willis Nursery Co., Ottawa, Kans.— 
Fall wholesale price list, full line of nurs- 
ery stock, 48 pages and cover, 5Yx8l4 
inches. 

Kelsey Nurseries, Joseph, Mo.— 
Wholesale trade list, general nursery stock, 
30 pages, 53/4x9 inches. 

Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, 
Ia.—Fall wholesale trade list, full line of 
nursery stock, 88 pages, 6x9 inches. 

Lake’s Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenan- 
doah, Ia.—Fall wholesale trade list, com- 
plete line of nursery stock, 78 pages and 
cover, 6x9 inches. 

Paul J. Howard's California Flowerland, 
Los Angeles, Cal.—Retail price list, with 
colored covers and illustrations, of 24 
pages, 8!/,x11 inches, of bulbs and flower 
and vegetable seeds. 

Kelsey-Highlands Nursery, East Box- 
ford, Mass.—Fall wholesale trade list of 
evergreens, trees and shrubs, 10 pages, 
374x8¥% inches. 

Chase Nursery Co., Chase, Ala.— 
Wholesale price list, general nursery stock 
and nursery supplies. 





SEEDS 


Colorado Natives 
Trade Packets, 25¢ each 


Per Ib. 
Abies concolor, White Fir.......... $2.00 
Juniperus scopulorum, Silver Cedar. 1.00 
Picea Engelmanni, Engelmann Spruce 6.00 
Picea pungens glauca, Blue Spruce 
First Grade, from shiners 
Standard 
Pinus contorta, Lodgepole Pine..... 6. 
Western Yellow Pine 2. 


“% 0 
Cotoneaster acutifolia, d.b.......... .... 
—— paradoxa 


Aquilegia coerulea, selected......... 1 
us, separate varieties 
Cactus, mixed 
Calochortus gunnisoni 
Clematis orton. Cc. 
lpomoea leptophylia 
Penstemon, 10 varieties 
Yueca glauca 

ab. dry berries ; 

c.8. Clean seed. 
Special discount on 
large quantities. 
Cash with order. 





Colorado 








84 pages and cover, 


Send for New Seed List. 
A. B. C. 


“Supreme” Quality 
SEEDS — PLANTS — BULBS 


and 
Growers’ Accessories 
AMERICAN BULB CO. 


1335 W. Randolph St, CHICAGO 
31 W. 27th St., NEW YORK 








IF YOU plant 


Tennessee Natural 
Screened Peach Seed 


you will not be sorry. Reliable and De- 
pendable. Write for prices on 1941 crop. 
6000 to 7000 seeds to the bushel (50 Ib.) 
Fruit Trees, Shade Trees, 
Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs and Evergreens 


Southern Nursery & Landscape Co. 


Winchester, Tennessee 








FRUIT TREES—GRAPES— 
PECANS—FIGS 
Good line of most Fruits and Shrubs 
We invite your inquiries. 
COMMERCIAL NURSERY CO. 
Decherd, Tenn. 








APPLE SEEDS 


We accumulate several thousand pounds 
of apple seeds each fall season. Inter- 
ested in contracts for all or part of our 
production. 


Valley E ting Co 
. alley Evapora g 
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IDENTIFYING LOCUSTS. 


“Methods of Distinguishing Be- 
tween the Shipmast and the Com- 
mon Forms of Black Locust on Long 
Island, N. Y.,” by Henry Hopp, as- 
sociate botanist in the hillculture di- 
vision of the federal soil conserva- 
tion service, is a pamphlet of twenty- 
four pages and cover just issued by 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., as 
technical bulletin 742. 


Because studies on Long Island 
have indicated that shipmast locust is 
much superior to the common locust 
there, it was thought desirable to test 
shipmast locust in other parts of the 
country where common locust is now 
generally used for farm plantings. 
To aid in such study, accurate means 
of recognizing shipmast locust were 
found necessary. They also are 
needed to select locations suitable for 
the collection of propagating stock, 
inasmuch as shipmast locust does not 
produce seeds in practical amounts 
and must be propagated by vegeta- 
tive methods. 

In the juvenile stage the character 
of the leaves and stipular spines are 
the only external means of differen- 
tiating trees of the two groups. Ship- 
mast locust plants have uniformly a 
double-recurved ventral margin on 
the stipular spines and ovate leaf- 
lets with emarginate apexes and poor- 
ly developed stipels. Young trees 
cannot always be identified with cer- 
tainty, however, since some common 
locust plants have spine or leaf char- 
acters like those of shipmast locust. 
These characters are variable in com- 
mon locust trees, but the greater 
number have spine or leaf shapes 
different from those of the shipmast 
locust group. A study now in prog- 
ress promises to furnish a method, 
based on internal structural char- 
acters, for differentiating small trees 
of the two groups. 

Individual trees of the two groups 
can be differentiated with greater cer- 
tainty in the mature stage. Trees 
over four inches diameter at breast 
height are distinguishable by means 
of the bark index, a compound nu- 
merical expression that differentiates 
the heavy, thick-ridged bark of ship- 
mast locust from the thinner bark of 
common locust. Whereas it is often 
difficult, without considerable previ- 
ous experience, to judge this differ- 
ence qualitatively, the bark index 
permits objective determination of 





even small differences between the 
bark of sampled trees. In order to 
facilitate classification of the bark 
type in the field without mathemat- 
ical computation, a simple linear nom- 
ograph is used. This nomograph 
differentiates approximately fifty per 
cent of trees six inches d.b.h. and 
ninety-nine per cent of trees sixteen 
inches d.b.h. 

Other characters for differentiat- 
ing mature trees of the two groups 
in the field are calyx pigmentation, 
width of sapwood and width of inner 
bark. The first character is classi- 
fied according to a pigmentation scale, 
and the other two characters are de- 
scribed by formulas. 

Copies of this bulletin are for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., at 10 cents each. 





TEMPERATURE FAVORABLE 
TO GROWTH OF GRASSES. 


Kentucky bluegrass, in studies by 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture cooperating with the 
Missouri experiment station, made 
good aboveground growth at an air 
temperature of 40 degrees Fahren- 
heit and continued to grow even at 
90 degrees, but the roots grew best 
at a soil temperature of 60 and 
stopped growing at 80, which ex- 
plains summer “dormancy” of blue- 
grass, 

Canada bluegrass reacted much as 
did Kentucky bluegrass, except that 
best temperatures for root and herb- 
age growth were about 10 degrees 
lower than for Kentucky bluegrass. 
Bermuda grass began normal growth 
with soil and air temperatures about 
60 degrees, and both roots and herb- 
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age grew well at 100, but the grass 
was injured severely at 40. 


Orchard grass made best above- 
ground growth at an air temperature 
of 70, grew slowly at 80 and stopped 
at 100. Its roots grew best when the 
air and soil were 60 to 70 degrees, 
but continued to grow at 80 in the 
lower depths—eight to sixteen inches. 
This explains why orchard grass will 
grow farther south than bluegrass. 





NEW PLUMS FOR EAST. 


If eastern plum growers are to 
compete successfully with the west 
coast, it will be necessary to introduce 
more highly flavored and handsomer 
varieties than are now commonly 
grown in the east, declare fruit spe- 
cialists at the New York state experi- 
ment station, at Geneva. To meet 
this need, the station fruit breeders 
have been striving for the past sev- 
eral years to develop large, handsome 
plums of exceptional flavor and 
quality. 

The station has named three of its 
seedling plums in the belief that they 
are outstanding in appearance, qual- 
ity and flavor and has several other 
promising varieties under test. The 
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EVERGREEN SHRUBS 


including 
Arbor-vitae, Chamaecyparis, Juniper 
Spruce: Koster and Colorado Blue 
Mugho Pine, Yews, etc., etc. 
Write for our catalogue. 


Mountain View Floral Nurseries 
Troutdale, Oregon 
Leading grower since 1900 
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Conifer Evergreens is now ready- 
A CARD WILL PUT YOURS 
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“Our Business Is Growing” 
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three new varieties are called Albion, 
Hall and Stanley. Planting stocks are 
available from the New York State 
Fruit Testing Association, at Geneva, 
which cooperates with the station in 
propagating and distributing the new 
fruits originated on the station 
grounds. A catalogue of the new 
fruits offered by the association may 
be obtained upon request. 

Albion is described as the latest- 
ripening good plum grown at 
Geneva. It is similar in type to the 
Grand Duke plum, but it is larger 
and of better quality. The tree is 
productive, strong and _ vigorous. 
Albion is regarded by the station 
fruit men as one of the most remark- 
able new plums described in many 
years. Hall is a cross between 
Golden Drop, also known as Silver 
Prune, and Grand Duke. The fruits 
are blue, handsome and well flavored. 

Stanley, a cross between Agen and 
Grand Duke, is of the prune type and 
is excellent for cooking or for eating 
out of hand. The fruit is large, dark 
blue, with a greenish-yellow, juicy, 
tender flesh. The stone is free. The 
flavor is sweet and pleasant and the 
quality good. Stanley is an annual 
bearer and is rapidly becoming a val- 
uable commercial variety. 





NEW PLANT PATENTS. 


New plant patents recently issued 
included the following, according to 
Rummler, Rummler & Davis, Chi- 


cago patent lawyers: 


No. 546. Rose plant. Theodore J. Morris, San 
Fernando, Cal., assignor to Jackson & Perkins 
Co., Newark, N. Y. A new and distinct variety 
of rose plant, characterized as to novelty by its 
climbing habit and repeating bloom occurring on 
the blooming spike. 

No, 547. Carnation, Calvin L. Canup, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., assignor to Baum's Home of Flow- 
ers, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. A new and distinct 
variety of carnation, characterized particularly 
by its rapid propagation; its high degree of 
resistance to diseases and insects common to 
carnations; its strong, long, wiry stems, and its 
prolific production of large, well formed 
blooms having tough, nonsplitting calyx. unfad- 
ing bright pink to rose color, and unusually good 
lasting qualities. 

No. 548. Seedless navel orange. Donald John 
Nicholson, Orlando, Fla. A new variety of navel 
orange, characterized by consistent and persistent 
production of smooth, satinlike, glossy, tough- 
rinded, early-maturing fruit and the habit of slow 
and gradual filling of its juice cells after the 
early maturity. 

No. 549. Nectarine. Frederic W. Anderson, 
Merced, Cal. A new and distinct variety of nec- 
tarine, characterized by yellow and firm-fleshed 
cling-stone fruit of large size, superior eating 
quality and excellent shipping quality, all as 
compared to the Quetta nectarine. 

No. 550. Rose. George Janssen, Chicago, IIl., 
assignor to the Premier Rose Gardens, Consoli- 
dated, Des Plaines, Ill. A new and useful variety 
of rose plant, characterized particularly by its 
peculiar variegation of colors, shape of bloom, 
the depth of the compact central area of the 
flower, the long bud, lack of thorns and sturdy 
stems. 

No. 551. Rose. Walter I. Johnston, Porta- 
down, Northern Ireland, assignor to Jackson & 
Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. A new and distinct 
variety of rose plant, characterized as to novelty 
by low-growing habit for a bush type of plant, 
the unusual color combination of tne flower, glob- 
ular shape of the buds and symmetrical unfolding 
of the petals in the different stages of develop- 
ment to maturity. 


Avery H. Steinmetz 
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FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


Send us your Want List for Quotations. 


Combination Carloads to Eastern dis- 
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GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
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Fruit Tree Seedlings 
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Combination carloads to Eastern 
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LEADING GROWERS of 
CUTLEAF WEEPING BIRCH, 
Schwedieri and Norway Maple, 
Fine 2 and 3-year 
Alse Hawthorn, Crab, Flowering Cherry and Pink- 
Ask for Price List. 


MOTZ BROS. NURSERIES 
P. 0, BOX 42, Orenee, Ore. 








C. MOSSHOLDER, of the C. C. 
Mossholder Nursery, San Jose, Cal., 
is selling most of his stock and enter- 
ing war work. Mrs. Mossholder will 
operate the business on a small scale 
until he returns, after the war. 
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William A. Heldreich. 


William A. Heldreich, landscape 
architect and nurseryman at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., died recently after a 
brief illness. A native of England, 
Mr. Heldreich came to this coun- 
try in 1918 and was employed as 
landscape architect for the Tennessee 
Electric Power Co. until that com- 
pany was taken over by the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. At that time 
he purchased property at Red Bank, 
just outside the Chattanooga city 
limits, and established his own busi- 
ness, specializing in perennials. 

Surviving is his widow, Lily Ran- 
dell Heldreich, who plans to dispose 
of the property and the business. 





KANSAS PROGRAM. 


The program for the annual meet- 
ing of the Kansas State Horticultural 
Society, to be held Thursday and 
Friday, December 3 and 4, at Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kan., has 
been announced. After trustees’ re- 
ports, the treasurer's report and the 
secretary's report the morning of 
December 3, Prof. W. G. Amstein 
and Prof. S. W. Decker will lead in 
a discussion of the victory garden 
and varieties of vegetables. After 
this Prof. R. J. Barnett will give 
timely advice from his experience. 

The afternoon program will con- 
sist of an address by the president, 
J. Homer Sharpe; a talk on “Peach 
Culture,” by Prof. J. R. Cooper, of 
the University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville; a description of the new horti- 
cultural farm by Dr. William F. 
Pickett, of Kansas State College; a 
discussion of nut growing in Kansas 
by James Sharpe, Council Grove, 
Kan., and S. Hahn, Coffeyville, both 
of whom have had actual experience 
in growing pecans and other nuts, 
and latest information on what is 
new in entomology by P. G. Lamber- 
son, of the college, and Dr. H. B. 
Hungerford. 

“Insect Pollination and the Rela- 
tion of the Honeybee to the Fruit 
and Vegetable Crops” will be the 
first talk the morning of the second 
day, by Dr. R. L. Parker, of the 
college. 

“Grape Culture” will be handled 
by Warren Stricker and Judge C. W. 
Ryan, both of whom are successful 
growers from Doniphan county, 


Kansas, after which Dr. J. C. Dune- 
gan, of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, will discuss the control 
of apple scab. Sour cherries will be 
discussed by Wayne Whitney, an 
experienced grower. Election of offi- 
cers, reports of committees and other 
business will come just before the 
noon luncheon. 

At 1:30, C. M. Slagg and Prof. 
George A. Dean will give talks of 
special interest to the nurserymen: 
“Control of Cedar Blight” and “Con- 
trol of Cedar Scales.” At 2:30, a 
tour of the new horticultural farm is 
to be arranged. The annual dinner 
will be at 6 o'clock Thursday, De- 
cember 3. 





KANSAS NOTES. 


The Kansas apple harvest is almost 
completed, and national apple week 
started October 22 and included Hal- 
loween. This year, because of a lack 
of storage space, there will be an 
abundance of all fall and early winter 
varieties, such as Jonathan, Grimes 
Golden and Delicious. Prices will be 
higher, but only relative to in- 
creased cost of production, picking 
and packing. 

Ralph Ricklefs, owner of the Kan- 
sas Landscape & Nursery Co., was 
host to the annual field day for 
the Kansas nurserymen at Salina, 
Kan., September 14. Mr. Ricklefs 
was born and raised in Doniphan 
county, Kansas, and is a graduate of 
the Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan. A tour of the nursery, a boun- 
teous Dutch lunch and a general 
good time were enjoyed. 





SOUTHWESTERN NOTES. 


The Kansas Landscape & Nursery 
Co., Salina, Kan., and Perry Lambert, 
Hiawatha, Kan., have been awarded 
the contract to seed several hundred 
acres to grass at the new naval air 
training base at Pauline, Kan. 

Walter Lohman, formerly a sales- 
man for the Willis Nursery Co., 
Ottawa, Kan., was recently commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in the 
coast artillery. Walter, who visited 
his home at Ottawa recently on a 
short furlough, is now stationed in 
California. 

Another Ottawa nursery boy in 
the service is John E. Douglas, son 
of Joe Douglas, Willis packing house 
superintendent, and is now Pvt. John 
Douglas, at Camp Wolters, in Texas. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Five lines, $1.00, 
each additional line, 20 cents, 
per insertion. 

Let these little liners move 
your stock easily and cheaply. 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 


TREE SEEDS, White Pine, Balsam Fir, Hem- 
lock, Prostrate Juniper. Prices on request. 
BRADEN NURSERY, South Windham, Me. 


ORIENTAL WALNUTS—Transplanted, 4 to 6 
ft., $3.00 per 10, $25.00 per 100; 3 to 4 ft., 
$2.50 per 10, $20.00 per 100. 

WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Va, 


WRITE for special growers’ prices on Apple 
seedlings, Oregon Grape, Mountain Ash and Wista- 
ria Frutescens. 

WALDO HILLS SEEDLING NURSERY, 
Aumsville, Ore. 














Let us quote you on the following: Juniperus 
Pfitzeriana and Sabina, finished stock; American 
and Chinese Elm, up to 4 ins.; Burr Oak, Hack- 
berry and Norway Maple, up to 3 ins. 

MERTEL NURSERY, Peru, Ill. 


Early-bearing bred-up budded and grafted 
Papershell Pecan trees, Peaches, Pears, Figs, 
Grapes, Plums, Apples, Strawberries, Youngber. 
ries, Boysenberries. New crop Pecan nuts. Cata- 
logue free. Bass Pecan Co., Lumberton, Miss. 


CHINESE ELMS. 

2000 2 to 3-in. caliper; 18 to 20 ft.; top spread, 
5 to 7 ft.; spaced in rows, 5 to 6 ft. Pruned 
young; no knots, straight smooth trunks; limed 6 
to 7 ft. Will be sold only in 100 or carload lots 
in the nursery as they stand in rows, not dug. 
Priced in 100 lots or more, only 50 cents each. 

CORDELL NURSERY, Cordell, Okla. 


FALL OR SPRING DELIVERY. 
Ribes Alpinum, 24 to 30 ins. ...... $28. 














Ribes Alpinum, 30 to 36 ins, 35.00 per 100 
Mountain Ash, 6 to 8 ft. .. . 70.00 per 100 
Mountain Ash, 8 to 10 ft. .... -.. 90.00 per 100 

inacenae 15.00 per 100 


Rosa Setigera, 2 to 3 ft. 
ESCHRICH’S NURSERY, 
Sta. F, Milwaukee, Wis. 


BOX WOOD—Sempervirens, transplanted, 4-yr., 
6 to 8 ins., $12.00 per 100, $100.00 per 1000; 8 
to 10 ins., $20.00 per 100, $175.00 per 1000; 10 
to 12 ins., $25.00 per 100, $225.00 per 1000. 

Suffruticosa Dwarf Edging Boxwood, 4-yr., 4 
to 6 ins., $15.00 per 100, $125.00 per 1000, roots 


puddled. ’ 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Va. 
SPIRAEA (Astilbe) Peachblossom. Pink. 100 








For forcing or planting. Clumps......... $15.00 
Daisy, Diener’s Double. Mixed. 

Field-grown transplants...............++ 7.00 
Poppy, uble Salmon Glow (New). 


Huge, peony-like flowers that you can 

really cut and keep for days. An excel- 

lent garden and Pry 4 pony —- Plant- 

ing stock only. 4 eh en eeeeeene Ta 
Cc. K, GuLDEMON Galesburg, Mich. 


FALL SPECIALS. 

100 Irises, all different, labeled, $3.00. Grape 
Hyacinths, 5 to 7 ctms., $1.00 per 100; 9 to 11 
ctms., $20.00. Bleeding Heart, 3 to 5-eye, $10.00 
per 100. Field-grown Double Russian Violets, 
$20.00 per 100. Sabina Juniper, rooted cuttings, 
$5.00 per 100. Buxus Sempervirens, rooted cut- 
tings, $3.00 per 100. Russell Lupine seeds, $3.00 
on — Mrs. Neott Elliott’s Columbine seeds, $1.50 


Pe’ SMITH BULB GARDENS, Clarkston, Wash. 


OUT OF THE ORDINARY. 
Excellent quality. Approved credit: 2 per cent 
10 days, net 60 days. 3 per cent cash with order. 








Barberry Koreana, 2 to 3 ft. ............+.- $0.20 
Caragana Frutescens, 1% to 2 ft. .........- 15 
BD TD BR, cccwcscsccccvosesocessoccoeses 25 
Caragana Lorbergi, weaned out grade....... 12 
BS DR, cccccccccvsccecevssccescceceece .30 
en et EE iin gl 35 
Daphne eee. 15 to 18 ins., B&B..... 60 
Dek OP IP evi. ccesencessosdecoveseseseeene 15 
Forsythia Rooviabiiia, standard form, 4-ft. 
SN hin ncstinc enbanieleesdiinsnsesncewn 1,25 


Prunus Triloba, standard form, 4-ft. stem.. .75 
Viburnum Carlesi, 12 to 15 ims. ............ 85 
BE Oe BB GM, 6 cc recs dsescccscceccccccccce 1.00 
GED ccvaccccsnccencescepececocscesess 5 

Pachysandra Terminalis, fine, heavy plants. 
2-yr. plants, $5.00 per 100; $45.00 per 1000. 
1-yr. plants, $3.50 per 100; $30.00 per 1000. 

Flowering Cherries, in variety, from 2 to 3 ft. 
to 10 to 12 ft. Ask for prices. 

Taxus, Upright, lining-out sizes, 1% to 2 ft., 2 
to 2% ft. Spreading, lining-out, 12 to 15 ins., 
15 to 18 ins. 

Hybrid Lilacs, own-root, lining-out Nees finished 
stock, finest varieties. Ask for lis 

Malus, flowering crab, 15 varieties, , a lining- 
out sizes to 10 to 12 ft. Ask for list. 

Tree Peonies 
THE COTTAGE GARDENS, Lansing, Mich. 
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EUONYMUS COLORATUS (Purple Winter- 
ereeper)——3-yr., $3.00 per 10, $25.00 per 100. 
WAYNESBORO NU RSERIES, Waynesboro, Va 


NU “NURSERY STOCK. Ask for New List of Lining- 
out stock for immediate and spring delivery. 
WESTBURY ROSE CO., Inc., Westbury, N. Y. 








ARP NURSERY CO., a dependable source for 
Pecan, Fruit and Rose stock on unexcelled root 
system. Wholesale catalogue only. Box 867, 
Tyler, Tex, 


CUT-LEAVED WEEPING BIRCH—46 to 8 ft., 
$14.00 per 10; s to 10 ft., $20.00 per 10; 10 to 
12 ft., $25.00 per 10. 

7NE BORO. "NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Va. 


BLACK WALNUTS, thin-shelled, rapid grow- 
ers, beautiful shade trees, bear second year. Nuts 
large, sony cracked. Wholesale and retail cata- 
logue free 

CORSICANA NURSERY, Corsicana, Tex. 


PRIVET HEDGE—Offered in both California 
and Amur River South. 2 to 3 ft., $6.50 per 100, 
$60.00 per 1000; 3 to 4 ft., $10.00 per 100, 
$90.00 per 1000. All 2-yr. well branched. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Va. 


PEONIES, SPECIAL OFFER. 

We are moving Festiva Maxima, white: Fra- 
grans, red, and Floral Treasure, pink; for limited 
time, $10.00 per 100 
PHIL LUTZ PEONY FARM, BOONVILLE, IND. 


COLLECTED STOCK. 

Collected Hemlock seedlings, Hemlock trans- 
plants and ee transplants. It will pay you 
to get our pri 
TWIN CEDAR *NURSERY, Williamsburg, Mass. 


NORWAY MAPLE—3 to 3\-in. caliper, $35.00 
per 10, $325.00 per 100; 3% to 4-in., $40.00 per 
10, $375.00 per 100. Larger sizes quoted on 
request. 

WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Va. 


UNDERSTOCKS. 
$7.50 per 100; $65.00 per 1000. 
Picea Pungens Glauca, 6 to 8 ins., transplants. 
Pinus Mughus, 4 to 8 ins., transplants. 
HESS’ NURSERIES, 
Mountain View, N. J. 


UNDERSTOCKS. 

Understock of Rhododendron Ponticum, Juniper 
Virginiana, Norway Spruce, American Arborvitae, 
Retinospora, Japan Maple. Write for Prices. 

RHODE ISLAND NURSERIES, 
Newport, R. I. 
































New Wholesale Hardy Plant Catalogue. 
Use it as a reference book and as a source of 
supply for the fine perennials that are really do- 
ing the business now. Stocks complete, service 
ready and quality of the material unexcelled. 
Your copy is ready now. Write for it. 
JOSEPH F. MARTIN CO., Painesville, 0. 


FLORISTS AND DEALERS. 

Your superstitions are expensive. Success of- 
fers no argument. Buy roses safely in Texas and 
save up to 400 per cent, but know your grower! 
Wholesale catalogue only. (Quotations by mail 
on attractive wrapping of individual bushes.) 

ARP NURSERY COMPANY, 
Box 867, Tyler, Tex. 


LARGE SHRUBS. 








Berberis Thung. Atropurpurea....... 3 to 3% ft. 
Callicarpa Purpurea ................ 4to6 ft. 
Forsythia in varieties............... 5to7 ft. 
Dh TE, cosncenccsseacewins 4to7 ft. 
Lonicera Tatarica Grandiflora....... 5to7 ft. 
Weigela Floribunda ...............- 4to6 ft 


and other varieties. Ask for Price List. 
BULK’S NURSERIES, Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 





UNDERSTOCKS. 

100 61000 
Juniperus Virginiana, transpl........ $7.50 $65.00 
Magnolia Kobus, sdigs............... 8.50 75.00 
Picea Excelsa, transpl............... 6.00 50.00 
Cornus Florida, sdigs. .............. 3.00 25.00 
Thuja Occidentalis, transpl.......... 7.50 65.00 
Thuja Orientalis, transpl............ 5.00 40.00 


HESS’ NURSERIES, 
Mountain View, N. J. 









TAXUS CUSP., spreading, 15 to 18 ins., B&B $1.50 
18 to 24 ins., B&B «++ 3.00 
24 to 30 ins., . 2.50 

Taxus Brevifolia, 18 to 24 ins., 2.50 
Hicksi, 18 to 24 ins., BAB.............+. 1.50 

Juniperus Pfitzeriana, 18 to 24 ins., BA&B.... 1.50 
Pk ee i in 366 20<cpeecesseeceoece 2.00 
Ts, See Sere 2.50 


YOUNGSTOWN NURSERIES, 
Rosemont Center, R. D. North Jackson, 0. 








GRAFTS lined out in beds, Per 100 
600 Juniper Keteleeri, 10 to 15 ins......... $24.00 
200 Juniper Canaerti, 10 to 15 ims. ........ 24.00 
300 Juniper Meyeri, 9 to 15 ims, ........... 24.00 
500 Juniper Columnaris, 10 to 15 ins. ...... 24.00 
400 Juniper Vir. Glauca, 10 to 15 ins. ...... 24.00 
50 Juniper Sargenti, 8 to 10 ims. .......... 27.50 
25 Juniper Jap. Aurea, 6 to 9 ins. ........ 25.00 

Cornus Florida, 

250 Double white, 15 to 21 ins. 27.50 
OO ra 50 
500 Thuja Occ. Pyramid., 12 to 18 ins, .... 24.00 
750 Orien. Nana Aurea, 9 to 15 ims. ..... 18.00 
Brouwer’s Nurseries, Box 25, New London, Conn. 


WHITE FRINGE (Chionanthus Virginicus)— 
Transplanted, well branched, 2 to 3 ft., $3.00 
per 10, $25.00 per 100; 3 to 4 ft., Lay per 10, 
$30.00 ‘per 100; 4 to 5 ft., $6.00 per 10, 

WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Garncdiese, Va. 





FALL SPECIALS. 





Per 10 
Azalea Flame Creeper, 4x4 ins.............. $2.00 
Bees GUGNOD, Gis GR dc ccccsecsccccccseswe 2.00 
Bruckenthalia Spiculifolia, 3x3 ins.......... 1.50 
Calluna Vul. County Wicklow, 3x3 ins...... 1.50 
C. V. Minima Smith’s Var., 4x4 ins 1.50 
Juniperus Montana, 6 in -. 2.50 
Horminum Pyrenaicum . -+- 2.00 
GSMO BOMRTER o cccccccccccccoccccccccsesse 1.25 
Aquilegia Flabellata Nana Alba............ 2.00 


Write for list. 
N. Roberson, 1540 EB. 102d St., Seattle, Wash, 





EVERGREENS. 


Lining-out stock. 100 =61000 
Norway Spruce, 6 to 14 ins., T...... $2.75 $25.00 
Colorado Blue Spruce, 2 to 6 ins., T. 3.00 28.00 
Golden Arborvitae, 4 to 12 ins., T... 3.50 30.00 
Goldspire Arborvitae, 4 to 12 ins., T. 3.50 30.00 
Norway Spruce, seedlings, 2 to 6 ins. 1.25 10.00 
Colo. Blue Spruce, seedlings,2to4ins. 1.40 12.50 
Black Spruce, White Spruce,2to6ins. 1.40 12.50 
Balsam, Blue Douglas Fir, 2 to 6 ins. 1.40 12.50 
American Arborvitae, 2 to 4 ins...... 1.50 13.00 
Red Pine, transpl., 4 to 8 ins........ 1.80 15.00 
Red Pine, seedlings, fy, es 90 7.50 


Splendid stock, Must be sold. 
JOHN G. ZELENKA, 


R. 2, Box 35. Grand Haven, Mich. 





NEMATODE-RESISTANT PEACH SEED. 


U.S.D.A. Introductions from India and China. 
Shalil and Yunnan 55885 and 55886. Harvesting 
now completed and orders being filled. 


KIRKMAN NURSERIES, 


P, 0. Box 809, Tracy, Cal. 





CORK ELM, unusual corky appearance, some- 
what like Euonymus alatus; one. novelty 
straight heavy trees; transplants, 6 ft. 
T5e; 10, $6.50. 6 to 8 ft., $1.00; 10 $9.00. All 
are branched, 1-in. caliper. 


Green Ash, fine, straight transplants, 6 to 8 - 


ft., $35.00 per 100. 8 to 10 ft., $50.00 per 100. 
1% to 2-in. cal., $75.00 per 100. Finer trees 
than these are hard to find. 

Norway Poplar, i-yr. whips, 18 to 24 ins., 
$18.00 per 1000. 2 to 8 ft., $25.00 per 1000 
3 to 4 ft., $35.00 per 1000. 

Catalpa Speciosa, fine, straight, high branched 
trees, 2 to 2%-in. cal., $8.50 per 10; $80.00 per 
100. A hardy strain. 

Black Walnut, 6 to 8 ft., $7.50 per 10. 5 to 
6 ft., $6.75 per 10. 


ASH. 
Wiener Nursery, Sauk Centre, Minn. 





ROSES, 2-YEAR, FIELD-GROWN. 
(Budded low.) 

New crop, now ready! Acres of the finest Roses 
we have ever produced, grown on our own farms 
and shipped direct. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

PRICES are on a well graded stock. 


No. 1, 10c; No. 1%, 8c; No. 2, 6c 
American Beauty, Golden Dawn, 
Antinea, Golden Rapture, 
Betty Uprichard, Joanna Hill, 
Briarcliff, K. A. Victoria, 
Caledonia, Pink Killarney, 
Condesa de Sastago, Lady Hillingdon, 
Crusader, Los Angeles, 


National Emblem, 
Pres. Hoover, 

Red and Pk. Radiance, 
Salmon Radiance, 


Dainty Bess, 

Edith Nellie Perkins, 
Editor McFarland, 
E. G. Hill, 

Etoile de Hollande, Syracuse, 

Francis Scott Key, Talisman. 

Climbers as follows: Am. Beauty, Austrian 
Copper, Dainty Bess, Dr. Huey, K. A. V., BE. G. 
Hill, F. K. Druschki, M,. Neil, Paul's Scarlet, 
Red and Pk. Radiance, Snow Queen, Talisman and 
others, including 20 varieties of POLYANTHAS. 

Write for complete list, or order direct. 
VERMAY NURSERY CO., Dept. A, Tyler, Tex. 





WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY. 
Used Stark or Neosho heavy duty tree digger. 
PRITCHARD NURSERIES, Ottawa, Kan. 








WANTED, 1 Green Gage Plum, bearing age, 
8 to 10 ft., 3 to 4-in. caliper 
ROSE VALLEY NURSERIES, 
Moylan, Rose Valley, Pa. 





TO EXCHANGE 


TO EXCHANGE—Wild redbud trees, any size, 
and collected hemlock seedlings for potted ever- 
green liners and seedlings. A bargain for some- 
one. Please write. 

WILLIAM H. MINK, Corbin, Ky. 
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FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—30 acres evergreens, shrubs, Christ- 
mas trees; main highway, good market, roads 
through nursery; large lily pond; well estab- 
lished trade, doing good business; offered at a 
price that will pay out, ©, Reusch, 584 Schiller 
Ave., Akron, 0. 








For Sale—5S-acre nursery; good middle west 
location; fully equipped; 3 trucks; tools; 6-room 
modern house; new office; good growing stock; 
good retail business. Owner drafted. Price 
$11,000. Address No, 250 American Nurseryman, 
Chicago. 








HELP WANTED 


Experienced landscape salesman by well 
established Virginia nursery. Permanent 
position, with opportunity for advance- 
ment for person of initiative and abil- 
ity. State qualifications and salary de- 
sired in first letter. 

Wood-Howell Nurseries, Inc. 
Bristol, Virginia 








HELP WANTED 


Salesman, must be able to handle sales 
yard and office selling and have car 
available for limited traveling. State 
experience, qualifications and salary 
wanted in first letter. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
797 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











SITUATION WANTED 


Graduate Landscape Architect desires 
to sell for good firm during winter 
months. Good at quickly rendered plans 
and elevations. Consider commission 
basis. Firm to execute plans. Experi- 


enced. 
LLOYD G. PLATT, 
Oelwein, Iowa 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Wanted—A capable experienced nurs- 
eryman to manage an old established 
nursery in the middle west, located on 
a main highway just inside the city 
limits of a good-sized city with good 
local trade. Splendid shipping point, 
complete facilities with brick office, stor- 
age and railroad siding. 240 acres of 
rich productive land that will grow high 
quality nursery stock. Present business 
mostly wholesale and local retail cash 
and carry, some landscape business. 
Well located for successful operation of 
any branch of the nursery business. 
Owners will sell one-half interest in 
nursery plant and business, renting fa- 
cilities. 

A real opportunity for the right man 
who must be an experienced nurseryman 
with successful business experience. 
Not much capital required, as owners 
are able to finance the business. Will 
expect good references. Address No 251, 
American Nurseryman, 508 8S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 








WHILE YOU ARE 
THINKING ABOUT 


mailing a circular or special list to move 
surplus stock in time, an advertisement 
in the 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


would carry your offer to trade buyers 
quickly and at less cost—and you may 
be sure it will be seen and re 


One-cent postage would cost "$45 to 
reach our 4,500 readers. 

But a full-page ad costs but $60; one- 
half page, $30; other spaces in propor- 
tion. 


Note how others use this means to turn 
their stock into cash 


Now is the time for action! 


Forms for November 15 Issue 
Will Close November 10. 
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for Nurserymen 


Book Ai.  iiljustrates in full color 
235 standard nursery items, brief 
description, ro owee «' & bound. Price 
in small lots, 75¢ each. 


Book B. Condensed edition, 120 
items illustrated in full color. Price 
in small lots, 35¢ each. 


Descriptive Nursery 
Catalogue 

Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
18c each in small lots. 





Will send sample copy of each of the 
— on receipt of $1.25. Cash with 
order 


Correct Planting 
Methods 

A pocket-size 48-page booklet. Very 
complete but concise information, 
well illustrated. Helpful in prevent- 
ing claims for dead stock that cost 
nurserymen money. Sample, 10c. 
Write for discounts on quantities. 


Made to Order 

Catalogues, Folders, etc., with illustra- 
tions in full color or one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A.B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 











RAFFIA 


FOR BUDDING 
and TYING 


We can offer for immediate 
shipment GENUINE MADA- 
GASCAR RAFFIA as well as 
“CONGO” RAFFIA. 


Thomas B. Meehan Co. 
DRESHER, PA. 








PLATE BOOKS 


Will Help in Making the Sale 
Write for Catalogue 


B. F. CONIGISKY 
211 Hamilton St., 


Peoria, Ill. 











Q \ Write ODA ARATEI LTE 


Nursery Spades, Knives and Pruning 
Shears, Budding and Grafting Supplies, 
mg ey yy 










FUMIGATE POTTING AND SEED FLAT SOIL 


Larva. d © rns 





SPEIDEN & COMPANY 





APPLE LIST IMPROVES. 


Apple quality is getting better and 
better, says the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Fruit stor- 
age and transportation have im- 
proved greatly in the past twenty-five 
years, and apple growers have been 
able to discard many of the apples 
whose chief virtue was that they 
kept well in farm storage. 

The result has been emphasis on 
dessert quality. Delicious, now the 
most widely planted apple, is deli- 
cious in flavor and texture as well as 
in name. Stayman Winesap and 
McIntosh follow closely in popular- 
ity, with McIntosh leading in the 
large northeastern apple belt. 

The sharp shift to better quality 
in apples is reflected in a list of the 
ten leading apple varieties of thirty 
years ago, compiled by Dr. J. R. 
Magness, of the bureau of plant in- 
dustry. It included Baldwin, Ben 
Davis, Northern Spy, Winesap, 
Rhode Island Greening, Jonathan, 
Early Harvest, Rome Beauty, Weal- 
thy and Grimes Golden. 

The current list of leading apples 
drops the three leaders of thirty 
years ago, all regarded as good keep- 
ers in ordinary storage. Only Jona- 
than, Winesap, Rome Beauty and 
Grimes Golden survive on the cur- 
rent list of the most popular apples. 
Golden Delicious in the middle west 
and Cortland in the northeast are 
now popular in new plantings. 


The total number of apple trees 
of bearing age in all orchards has 
dropped downward for several years, 
with tree removals exceeding plant- 
ings. But a much larger proportion 
of the total apple production now 
consists of fruit that is far superior 
in dessert quality to that of the 1909- 
1913 period. 





BRIEF ADVICE. 


I like your magazine very much. 
The information and articles are 
more concentrated than in some 
other magazines. Much paper, ink and 
time are saved by taking out lengthy 
explanations and useless words. 

A long article about collecting 
accounts can be put into a few 
words. Let your customer always 
know you are a good collector and 
that he is not paying for others’ 
accounts. “The Mounties get their 
man,” and I get my money. 

Fred Rupp, 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
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SUPPLIES 
—TOOLS 


For Tree Su 
Landscape 
Nurserymen - Growere 


Send today for a new issue of the BLUE BOOK 


AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY 


1335 W. Randolph St., Chicago, lll. 


GENUINE MOSS PEAT 


Hydraulic pressed bales and smaller 
resale packages. Sphagnum Moss, 
Cultivated Peat Humus. 

Shipped from Northern plant at 
Floodwood, Minn., and Hanlontown, 
lowa. Annual capacity 1,000 carloads, 


— 








Now booking for present 
and future deliveries. 


Write or wire for quotations. 


Colby Pioneer Peat Co., Inc. 


Hanlontown, lowa 


YOUR BEST BUY!!! 


MICHIGAN PEAT offers more for 
your money! 26 years’ service to the 
trade. Large 100-lb. bag contains about 
5 bushels. High nitrogen content saves 
fertilizer. Free sample. Compare. 











1 to.9 huge burlap bags....... $1.25 each 
SOE COU Psccctencnecécuesess 1.10 each 
BOS BOG. ccccascecenccesese 90 each 


BULK CAR LOTS, 80 yards, $2.60 per 
cubic yard, F.O.B. Capac, Michigan. 


AMERICAN SOIL SPONGE SELLING CORP. 


267 Fifth Ave., New York, or Capac, Mich. 


HYPONEX PLANT FOOD 


Complete, Balanced, Soluble, Odorless 
Grows ay aiaader plants in soil, sand or water 

For FEEDING all plants indoors or out. SEEDLINGS 
—reduces damping off. CUTTINGS—keeps them suc- 
eulent. TRANSPLANTING—treduces shock and wilting. 
Makes vigorous roots, stronger stems, more and better 
flowers, fruit and vegetables. 

Buy from your jobber or send $1 for 1 Ib. sample 
tmebes 100 tals). This $1 credited on first order 


for case or dru 
Retail prteess i: oz. 100; 3 oz. 25e; { - $i. Also 


0, 25, 50 and 100 ib. drum 
Write for Dealer and Grower Prices 


The Hydroponic Chem. Co., Inc, 315 W. 39th, N.Y. C. 


ARIENS-7i/ler 


THE MOST 
COMPLETE LINE OF 
TILLAGE EQUIPMENT 
IN THE WORLD CA 
PACITIES 14 IN TO 
7 FT CUTTING WIDTHS 


ARIENS CO. 
BOX 718 ~BRILLION. WIS 


MORE 
PROSPECTS 


mean better prices and larger sales. 


You can get them by 
advertising stock in 


THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


























508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
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WEIGELA, BRISTOL RUBY 


The Best and Hardiest Red Weigela to Date 
Plant Patent No. 492 


Bristol Nurseries, originators, report as follows: 
A better Eva Rathke has long been needed— 
Bristol Ruby is just that. Hardier and more 
vigorous, it makes a shapely thrifty plant with 
attractive rich green foliage. Color is a soft ruby- 
red shading to garnet-crimson; extremely pleas- 
ing in effect and without harsh tone. Attaining 
a height of 6 to 7 feet at maturity, it makes a 
perfectly formed, weli rounded specimen, requir- 
ing very little pruning because it flowers well 
from old wood; no die-back or uneven growth 
at any time. The original is blooming in its 
twelfth year with never a miss or off season. Ex- 
cellent reports from Vermont and other difficult 
regions fully substantiate our own estimate of its 
unusual hardiness. Bristol Ruby is definitely 
superior to Eva Rathke in every respect, and 
visitors here at the nursery are quick to note its 
better qualities. 
Per 100 Per 1000 
Well established plants from 
OE  aceincctiana vevseeeeee- $15.00 $125.00 


15 to 18 inches, well branched... 25.00 225.00 


Each Perl2 Per 100 
2 to 3 feet........ ...... $0.75 $7.50 $40.00 
3 to 4 feet... juts ae 9.00 50.00 


THE WAYSIDE GARDENS CO. 


MENTOR, OHIO 











CLOVERSET POTS 


Patent No. 2073695 


LABELS 
FOR 





WHice Wit 


NURSERYMEN — 
“ais ns 





BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 


PROTECT 


TREES - SHRUBS 
against Rabbits 


with COPPER SOAP 
RODENT REPELLENT 


Easily applied — economical — effective. 
Single application lasts an entire year. 
Quart, $1.00—covers 50 trees; 


7-in 


Now made in four sizes and two grades, comparable in soil capacity to 6-in., 
8-in. and 9-in. clay pots. Prices as low as $18.50 per 1000 
Cheap in price (can be given away with the plant). Non-Porous (slow to dry out), 
produce a better plant than a clay pot, make better satisfied customers and more profit 
for the Florist and Nurseryman. (See our page advertisement in October 1 issue.) 
Send for free circulars and prices. Sample carton sent by mall for 25c. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM, 105th & Broadway 
ERNEST HAYSLER & SON Kansas City, Mo. 

















THE MODERN NURSERY 
By Alex Laurie and L. C. Chadwick 
A guide to plant propagation, culture and handling. Pro- 


Gallon, $3.00; 5 gallons, $12.50, 
Write for detailed literature. 


Castle Chemical Co. 


Castle Rock, Minn. 











NURSERY SQUARES 


(Imitation Burlap) 
White for prices, samples and other information. 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 
95 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 





vides complete reference for everyone concerned with the 
propagation of plants giving full descriptions of all methods 
and many tables which indicate plant treatment. Discusses fully 
and completely tools, tillage, planting, transplanting, digging, 
grading, labeling, pest control, soils, fertilizers, storage, adver- 
tising, selling and every other phase of nursery management. 


552 Pages — 70 Tables $500 
110 Illustrations — 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


508 South Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
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SEE FOR YOURSELF 


HOW PROFITABLE IT IS TO TREAT EVERY TREE 


This is what Transplantone . 
treatment does on apples. wit 


—_ . 
2 . ‘ 
Hoag ay s 








Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


TRANSPLANTONE 


BEFORE SETTING OUT 









Stee. 


These pictures tell a profit story for every nurseryman. The 
apple trees in photographs 1, 2, 3 and 4 are the same age from 
graft—are the same variety and were grown in the same soil. 
The only difference is that the trees shown in #1 and #3 
were soaked in TRANSPLANTONE solution for 24 hours 
before lining out. Those in #2 and #4 were not treated. 






Treated 





The difference is more than size. It is also superiority of root 
system, increased vigor and top structure for rapid growth and 
early bearing. 


Which of these trees means most to your customers? Which 
are you likely to replace? 


"Untreated TREAT ALL NURSERY STOCK 


The same hormone and vitamin stimulus that produced these 


superior apple trees can be applied to practically all nursery 
stock. TRANSPLANTONE increases roots, helps produce 


stronger and earlier maturing plants. 


Soak the roots of all plants when they are moved. Supply a 
small amount of TRANSPLANTONE with each plant that 
you sell so that your customer may treat it when he plants it 
permanently. In this way you will have far fewer replacement 
claims and many more satisfied customers. 


3-0z. can—$1.00 
1-lb. can—$4.00 


(One pound makes 160 to 1600 gallons of solution for 
transplanting.) 


Write us today for our special proposition to Nurserymen. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Horticultural Division A-44 Ambler, Pa. 





Untreated 




















